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CHEAPEST GOOD BOOKS MADE 


The “UNIT LIBRARY” is the 
cheapest series of books ever published 
in England or America. To ensure 
proportionate prices a system of pub- 
lishing has been evolved which is new 
to the English people. A unit of 
measure has been fixed upon, and it 
is this idea which the title of the 
series is intended to emphasize. This 
unit is 25 pages. The rate per 
unit of 25 pages is 4d. or 2d. per 
100 pages. The paper cover will 
cost 1d. in addition to the total 
number of units, the cloth binding 
will be 45d. additional, and the 


leather binding 10d. additional. 


HOW PRINTED, HOW BOUND 


TRUSTWORTHY TEXTS CAREFULLY EDITED 


The books will be printed in a 


’ broad-faced legible type on an antique 


white wove paper, thin in texture, 
but strong. In size the books will 
be 4} by 63 inches. They may be 
had in three attractive bindings— 
stout paper, cloth, and leather, Con- 
sidering 250 pages as the equipment 
of an average volume, it will sell at 
6d. net in paper, 10d. net in cloth, 
and 1s. 3d. net in leather. A cheer- 
ful crimson is to be the uniform 


colour of the three bindings. 


The volumes will be unabridged, 
printed from the best editions, shorn 
of any editorial ‘‘appreciation,” but 
furnished with such assistance as 
may enable the man in the street to 
understand the nature of the work 
and its place in the world’s literature. 
Such assistance will take the form 
simply of tables of dates, bibliogra- 
phical, biographical, and other ency- 


clopedic memoranda. 


TO KNOW MORE OF IT 


Ask your Bookseller or Newsagent to 
supply you with one or two of the volumes 
in the UNIT LIBRARY,” Or send your 
request direct to the Publisher, mention- 
ing NOTES AND QUERIES and enclosing 
ls for a complete Prospectus of this new 
publishing idea and TWO SPECIMEN 
VOLUMES in paper and cloth bindings. A 
Prospectus will be sent free on receipt of 
a postcard request if NOTES AND QUERIES 
is named therein. 

The First Twelve Books to appear are :— 

1. Thackeray's Esmond. 

2. Dickens's Christmas Books. 

3. Darwin's Voyage of a Naturalist. 

4. The Buccaneers of America. 

5. Emerson's English Traits. 

6. Doran's Monarchs Retired from Business. 
. Plutarch’s Lives. 

8. Horace in Latin and English. 

9. Browning's Poems. 
10. Surtees's Handley Cross. 
11. Dante's Divine Comedy. 
12. A Dictionary of Dates. 

Address: WILFORD BELL, 
10, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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Hotes, 


CASANOVIANA. 
(See 8° S. xii. 361.) 

Waewn, in 1790, Casanova published his 
‘Solution du Probléme Dialique’ he was 
leading a monotonous existence at Dux, in 
the capacity of librarian to Count Joseph 
Waldstein. It was in that year that Casa- 
nova made a bargain with his host, the ful- 
filment of which he ever after regarded as 
binding both on his honour and conscience. 
He agreed to write a full and complete 
history of his life and adventures. That 
Casanova did not enter upon this work 
without qualms of conscience is evident from 
the narrative itself. Often during its pro- 
gress the author says that he was being 
driven, against his better judgment, to con- 
tinue those memoirs, and that more than 
once he had serious thoughts of burning the 
entire manuscript. Thus :— 

“Tt is partly in the hope of dissipating sad 
reflections, and partly to point a moral, that 
write my memoirs, which are perhaps a too faithful 
picture of my life. They that survive me will 
doubtless publish them: it matters little to me; I 
have no illusions.” 


* Edition Rozez (1863), vol. vi. p. 354. 


Speaking of his papers at Dux, Casanova 
says :— 

*T will burn nothing, not even these memoirs, 
though I have often been tempted to do so.”* 


When recording a conversationt which he 
held with the Marquis d’Argens, who en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from writing 
absolutely truthful memoirs, Casanova 
says :— 


“Convinced of the justice of his observations, I 
vowed that I would never commit such a folly. 
And yet I have committed it every day during the 
past seven years. Nay, more, I have convinced 
myself that I have contracted a solemn obligation 
to continue to the end, heedless of whatever qualms 
of conscience I may suffer. Thus do I continue to 
write, but always with a secret hope that this 
narrative of my life may never see the light, and 
that, in a fit of remorse, I shall burn all this 
scribble. If, however, this sort of aufo-da-fe does 
not take place, I implore the reader to forgive me. 
My hand has been forced by the crowd of profligates 
who frequent the Chateau of Count Waldstein at 
Dux, where I am now residing (1797).” 

We do not know, we shall never know, 
what moral pressure was brought to bear 
upon Casanova. It is certain that he thought 
he was bound by a promise rashly made, and 
the result is before the world. He at first 
designed to divide his narrative into three 
parts —the first part to end in London in 
1763, the second part to end with his de- 
parture from Venice in 1783, and the third 
part to end at Dux. But as the work 
proceeded he had ample time for reflection 
and changed his plans. The Venice peri 
and the Dux period involved, in the first 
instance, the suppression of facts which could 
not be glossed over without breaking the 
conditions imposed upon him by Count 
| Waldstein, and, in the second instance, an 
}unpardonable breach of confidence. Casa- 
/nova tells us that he chose the French 
| language because it is more generally known 
| than the Italian, and because he believed it 
| to be the most suitable language for memoirs 

—an opinion, by the way, which he uncon- 
| sciously shared with Horace Walpole. 

Internal evidence proves that the volumes 
were written at the rate of about one volume 
/per annum. Between 1790 and April, 1797, 
Casanova wrote the six volumes with which 
we are familiar. The exact periods when the 
several chapters were written can often be 
ascertained by dates affixed to special para- 
graphs. Thus :— 

Vol. I. The preface was written in 1797, 
the first chapter in 1798 (see edition Rozez, 


* Thid., vol. vi. p. 76. 
+ Ibid., vol. vi. p. 273. 
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1881, p. 20: Casanova here speaks of a sister perelene can have been destroyed or held 
living at Dresden in 1798). vack by those who first came into possession 
Vol. If. Chap. xxvii. was in part rewritten | of the MS. The firm of Brockhaus assert 


in $e y (see p. 493, Rozez, 1881). that nothing has been held back by them, 
Lil. Chap. iii. was written in 1794 (see | and that the entire MS. which they pur- 

p- my edition 1881). |chased from Signor Angiolini has, after a 
Vol. [V. No indication. | fashion, been published. The late M. Bas- 
Vol. V. Chaps. iv. and xii. were written in | chet, on the other hand, was fully persuaded 
17 » see p. 338, edition 1881). that those portions of the memoirs which 
Vol. VI. C haps. i. and xiv. were written in | relate to the period intervening between 1774 
1797 (see pp. 7, 308, ‘id.). Chap. xix. ends and 1797 were drafted, if not actually cor- 
the memoirs in 179 | rected for the press, by Casanova himself. In 


These indications are important, in view of | support of that opinion he cites the words 
the question whether Casanova wrote more | inscribed upon the first page of the preface : 
of his memoirs than has seen the light. If|* Histoire de ma Vie jusqu’a l’An 1797, 
we assume (and I| think we are justified in | M. Armand Baschet’s judgment deserves great 

assuming) that Casanova in 1797 was writing | respect, and his arguments can only be 
his reminiscences of events which occurred | weighed after a patient and impartial exami- 
in 1774, he had still, in the year before he | nation of materials at command. This has 
died, twenty-three years to write out. | been done so far as circumstances allowed. 

Whether he completed those records between We find that Casanova wrote the preface 
27 April, 1797, the day on which he sent the | twice. His first preface was written in 1791,* 
re ace to Count Marcolini at Dresden, and| the year in which he completed a sketch 

June, 1798, the date when, after a long | entitled ‘Histoire de mon Existence. In 
ewan he died, is a question that [ cannot that year he wrote the following penitent 
presume to decide. It must be borne in| letter to Count Gian Carlo Grimani :— 
mind that his literary progress had not pre- Dux, 8 April, 179 
viously been rapid. Those twenty - three EXCELLENCY,—At a time when my ye: bet ne me 
years—ten of which were prolific in adven- | feel that 1 have nearly reached its limits I have 
tures—would, at his usual pace, have occu- | written ‘The History of my Life,’ a work which, 
pied Casanova two years. on a of the Seigneur to 

| Whom I belong, and who falls heir to my writings, 

The late Armand Bas« het, who contributed will publish so soon as I shall have taken rank 
to Le Livre sour aa articles entitled | among those who are nomore. In the sixth volume 
‘ Preuves ag sen de l<Authenticité des | of that history, which will extend to six volumes 
Mémoires de Jacques Casanova de Seingalt, | $vo, and which will doubtless be translated into 

very interesting pe rsonage. ren you have reac 
te lls , as that twenty wwe  prenied after Casa | it you will be deeply grieved that the author should 
nova’s death a commercial traveller, named | have died before you became acquainted with his 
Friedrich Gentzel, employed by the house of | real sentiments towards you, and then, although 
Anger & Co., called upon the well-known | too late, you will extend to him complete forgive- 
publisher Herr Friedrich Arnold Brockhaus Excell ny ere led 

ency, have iong regarded asa 
at h Signor profound student of the human heart, will appre- 
Carlo Angiolini, who claimed to be the right- ciate the difference between one who writes in s 
ful owner of a huge packet of MS. in Casa-| momentary fit of anger, and the same writer, in a 
nova’s hand, entitled ‘ Histoire de ma Vie | philosophic frame of a, Ya after the ~_ 
797.’ nine years, ommits his thoughts to paper y 
jusqu’a 1797. 

This package Angiolini offered to sell on ‘ History ’ will be a school for morality, where the 

‘eal a aye he | - reader may detect a satire directed against myself. 
equitable terms, stating that the late Count | This dis: overy will convince him that if the author 
Marcolini, a minister of _ State at the) could be born again he would assuredly be the most 
Court of Saxony, had in vain offered 2,500 | perfect of men. 
thalers for it (approximately 415/.). After| But, het, ixcelle the 
negotiations which occupied twelve months | the im ascretion which, nine 
he fi € Brock} } : years ago, I dared to commit, | now implore a full 
the firm of Brockhaus became proprietors of pardon, which, if obtained, shall be included among 
the MS., the contract having been signed other documents of a similar kind in the seventh 
24 January, 1821. The entire MS. consisted | posthumous voiume of the * Histoire de ma Vie.’ 
of 600 sheets in folio, with about thirty lines ve an ety good — at the present time, I may 
to the page. It brought Casanova’s life | P¢T!#Ps "ve for another ten years, in which case my 
the wenn seventh volume is likely to assume prodigious 
Gown to iéé4, the year in which he received | dimensions and be replete with anecdotes (storiefte). 
his pardon and returned to Venice. There 
has em much speculation as to whether any * See Le Livre, February, 1887, p. 37. 
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I have only to add that this humble letter will be | forms the case is altered. Spelman in his 


printed in the appendix to my : 
panied by whatever reply your Excellency may | 
deign to make......1 have the honour to remain 
Your Excellency’s humble Servant, 
JacgurEs CASANOVA DE SEINGALT. 

It will be noticed that Casanova here says 
that he has written the history of his life, a 
statement that must be accepted with limi- 
tations. There is no doubt that in the 
interval between 1790 and the date of this 
letter he had written his ‘ Histoire de mon 
Existence,* and had probably roughed out 
sufficient material for the six volumes he 
speaks of—material which during the six 
following years he expanded and revised at | 
leisure. 

The “culpable indiscretion” for which | 
Casanova implores pardon was committed in | 
1782, when he published a satire entitled 
‘Ne Amori ne Donne ovvero la Stalla 
d’Augia ripulita,’ which gave offence not only | 
to Grimani, but to the whole nobility of | 
Venice, and necessitated his departure from | 
that city. The above letter (in the Italian 
language) is the property of Signor Luigi | 
Artelli. It was first published by the Abbé 
Rinaldo Fulin in his ‘Giacomo Casanova e 
gl’ Inquisitori di Stato.’ 

RicHarpD EpGcuMBE. 
Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 
(T'o be continued.) 


JAMES THE DEACON AND AYSGARTH. 


Tue purpose of this note is to show the 
probability that the place in which James 
the Deacon remained baptizing after Paulinus 
had fled from York was really Aysgarth. The 
words of Bede, ‘H. E.,’ ii. 20, are these: 
‘**Cujus nomine vicus, in quo maxime solebat 
habitare, juxta Cataractam, usque hodie cog- 
nominatur.” It is usually assumed that this 
Cataracta is the same place in which it is 
said (ii. 14) that Paulinus had baptized in the 
Swale, and then arises the difficulty that no 
place can be discovered near to the Swale 
which seems to bear the name of James. But 
this need not be so at all; the word Cataracta 
means simply a waterfall, and might refer in 
ii. 20 to falls in the Swale, the Ure, or any 
other river in the neighbourhood. All that 
Bede says is that the place where James 
baptized was near a waterfall, and that when 
he wrote his history it was still known by 
the deacon’s name. In its present form the 
name Aysgarth seems to have little to do 
with James, but if we consider its ancient 


* A portion of this work was printed in Le Livre, 


istory,’ accom-|* Villare Anglicum’ writes it Ayskarth. In 


the ‘Valor Ecclesiasticus’ it is written 
Aykscarth and Ayscarth, and in the Aug- 
mentation Roll Aykebargh. In a Patent 
Roll of 21 Richard IL. (1397), appropriating 
the church to Jervaulx Abbey, it appears as 
Ayksgarth, and in a charter of 18 Edward LI. 
(1290) as Aikebergh. These references are 
taken from Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ v. 568- 
578. In Domesday it appears, f. 311, among 
the possessions of Earl Alan as Echescard ; 
it is found among a group of Wensleydale 


|manors, preceded by Fors, Askrigg, and 


Worton, and followed by Burton and Car- 
perby. I have not been able to find any 
mention of the name between Bede's ‘ His- 
tory’ and Domesday. It will be noticed that 
the form Ayk-, answering to the first syllable 
of Jacobus, is persistent in the documents 
between Domesday and the Augmentation 
Roll. Aysgarth, then, complies with the con- 
ditions required by the passage of Bede: it 
stands close by a very beautiful series of 
waterfalls, and it still bears the name of the 
deacon who baptized the heathen Northum- 
brians twelve hundred and fifty years ago. 
There is no spot on the banks of the Swale 
of which this can be said. Further, Aysgarth 
would have formed an excellent site for a 
mission station, since it lies near the ancient 
road which descends from the north-east into 
the valley of the Ure, and, traversing the 
valley to Bainbridge, crosses Cam Fell to 
Gearstones and Ingleton: there would have 
been many coming and going. Finally, it is 
very doubtful whether Bede, either in ii. 14 
or 1i. 20, could have intended Cataracta to 
apply to the Roman station Cataractonium. 
If he had meant this he would no doubt 
have used the form Cataracton, as he does 
in iii. 14. Cataracta seems to be used simply 
in the sense of a waterfall. Garth is usually 
considered to be a Norse word, and if so it 
would have taken the place of an English 
termination long after the deacon’s time. 
The supposition presents no difficulty, for 
in this district English and Norse place- 
names are very closely intermingled. 
C. 5. Taytor. 
Banwell Vicarage, Somerset. 
ANCIENT BRITISH CITIES. 

ON comparing the lists of British cities in 
Nennius, as given in the editions of the Rev. 
W. Gunn (1819), (Father) Joseph Stevenson 
(1837), and Dr. Todd (1848)—the two former 
from manuscripts of the tenth century, the 
last from late Lrish ones—it will be found that 


February, 1887, p. 35. 


Gunn’s text gives thirty-three cities in the 
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body of the work, and Stevenson’s twenty- 
eight of them in a different order as an 
appendix, while Todd's agrees with the latter 
in the order and number of the cities and 
with the former in their position. On further 
examination it becomes clear that the seeming 
confusion in the order of the names arose 
from reading a tabular arrangement in dif- 
ferent ways. Suppose that the common 
original of the differing lists was thus ar- 
ranged :— 

Ebrauc. Ceint. *Gurcoe. 
Guorthegern. Gusteint. Guoranegon. Segeint. 


Guintruis. *Merdin. Peris. Lion. 
Mencipit. Caratauc. ‘*Ceri. *Gloui. 
Luilid. Graut. Daun. Britoe. 
Meguaid. Mauiguaid. Ligion. Guent. 
Collon. Londein. Guorcon. Lerion. 
Draithou. Pensauelcoitt. *Teim. Urnahe. 
Celemion. Loitcoit. 


Note.—The word Cair has been omitted before 
each name for convenience in printing. In the fac- 
simile in Gunn, the spelling in which has been fol- 
lowed, several names are divided: Gur coc, Guor 
thegern, Drait hou; and Teim may be read as Teun. 

If this table be read across—Ebrauc, Ceint, 
&c.—we have the thirty-three cities of Gunn’s 
text, wherein, by the way, they are numbered 
i., ii., iii., and so on, as if to prevent any mis- 
take or omission; but if it be read down- 
wards in columns—Guorthegern, Guintruis, 
&c.—omitting the names marked with an 
asterisk, we have Stevenson’s twenty-eight 
cities, the only variation being the transposi- 
tion, no doubt accidental, of Britoc and Guent. 
Two peculiarities, however, are manifest. In 
the first place, although four names (in the 
tabular portion) are omitted, their ere 
is necessary for the correspondence between 
the two ways of reading the table, and they 
must therefore have been rejected deliberately 
for some reason or other; and in the second 
place, the last lines must be read across, so that 
they are independent of the table, and pro- 
bably an addition. Now the names in the 
tabular portion number twenty-seven, 7.e., 
three triplets of three triads each, and those 
in the okiendem six, or two triads. Perhaps, 
therefore, the original verses read as follows : 


C. Ebrauc. C. Ceint. C. Gureoe. 

C. Guorthegern, C. Gusteint. C. Guoranegon. 
C. Segeint. C. Guint. C. Merdin. 

C. Peris. C. Lion. C. Mencipit. 
C. Caratauc. C. Ceri. C. Gloui. 

C. Luilid. C. Graut. C, Daun. 

C. Britoc. C. Meguaid. C. Mauiguaid. 
C. Ligion. C. Guent. C. Collon. 

C. Londein. C. Guorcon. C. Lerion. 


If Merdin, Ceri, and Gloui be interpolations, 
lines 3 to 5 will read— 


* Omitted by Stevenson. 


C. Peris. 
C. Caratauc. 


C. Segeint. C. Guint. 

C. Lion. C. Mencipit. 
And then there would be four couplets of 
triads, each having a monosyllable in the 
centre of its first line—Ceint, Guint, Graut 
or Grant), Guent. There are also a number 
of verbal consonances noticeable, as Ceint, 
Gusteint; Collon, Lerion. Readers who are 
acquainted with the Welsh language and 
modes of verse-composition may be able 
to inform us which of the two forms is 
more likely to be the original. In favour 
of the shorter one of four couplets it may be 
remarked that “ C. Segeint, C. Guint, C. Peris,” 
form a geographical triad also, if they repre- 
sent Silchester, Winchester, and Porchester. 
On the other hand, 3 x 3 x 3 seems a very per- 
fect arrangement, and it leads to Guint being 
placed over Lion, on which a little piece of 
textual criticism may hang. Gunn’s text 
gives Guintruis for the former name, and 
Stevenson’s Guinntguic; the latter also en- 
larging Lion to Legeion guar usic. Now, sup- 
posing the originals were as above written, 
Guint and Lion, some annotator may have 
placed the note “(gu)ar uise” over the latter 
name, and therefore under Guint, to which a 
later copyist in mistake added the note or 
part of it, leading to the -ruzs and -qguic of 
the manuscripts, while the original note was 
also in time affixed correctly to Lion or 
Legeion, and so all the variations would be 
accounted for. Other forms of the names 
which may be mentioned are Granth for 
Graut, Britton for Britoc, and Maunguid for 
Mauiguaid. It may also be remarked that 
Draithou looks like the Welsh Traethau, and 
that if Cair Gur coc is the same as Rouge- 
mont Castle, then the first line will become 
York, Canterbury, Exeter, a very significant 
beginning of the list. Those ending in -quaid 
gwd lay on the great ‘‘ work” called 
Vat-ling Street ; one is supposed to be Man- 
cetter, and the other may be Fenny Stratford 
(Magiouentum). J. B. 


Cuoptn MSS.—In the Daily Telegraph of the 

25th of October its Paris correspondent states 
that the Baroness Nathaniel de Rothschild’s 
bequests have now been placed in the Con- 
servatoire de Musique :— 
“The gifts include several manuscripts of music 
by Chopin. There are eight pieces, all in the com- 
pes own hand, together with a Berceuse, a 
Nocturne, and three waltzes. One of these latter 
is the first composition of the kind by the famous 
Polish musician; another is a piece dedicated to 
Mlle. Charlotte de Rothschild, with the inscription 
‘Hommage, Paris, 1842. J. Chopin’; and finally 
the famous Waltz in p flat.” 


It is gratifying to know that the Russian 
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Government has sanctioned the erection of 
a monument to Chopin at Warsaw. 
A. XN. @. 
Carist Cuurcn, Wosurn Square.—The 
theft of the cross from this church, so full 
of associations with Christina Rossetti, is a 
cause for universal regret. It was given by her 
aunt Eliza Polidori, and consisted of a ruby 
enamelled globe banded with emeralds set 
in massive gold, and included a star and 
crescent of diamonds, the gift of the Sultan 
of Turkey, in recognition of Miss Polidori’s 
services as one of the nurses in the campaign 
in the Crimea. The cross occupied a position 
in front of the reredos filled with paintings 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones as a memorial 
to Christina Rossetti. N. 8. 8S. 


AcERVATION. (See 9° S. vii. 420, 485.)—In 
Thomas Carlyle’s ‘ History of Friedrich II. of 
Prussia,’ book ii. chap. viii., a very curious 
illustration of this occurs. Markgraf Otto LV., 
of the Ascanier line of Markgraves in Bran- 
denburg, has been taken prisoner (A.D. 1278) 
by the Archbishop of Magdeburg, and is let 
out on parole to raise his ransom :— 

**Markgraf Otto returns, money in hand; pays, 
and is solemnly discharged. The title of the sum I 
could give exact; but as none will in the least tell 
me what the value is, I humbly forbear. ‘We are 
clear, then, at this date?’ said Markgraf Otto from 
his horse, just taking leave of the Magdeburg 
Canonry. ‘ Yes,’ answered they. ‘Pshaw, you 
don’t know the value of a Markgraf!’ said Otto. 
* What is it, then?’ ‘ Rain gold ducats on his war- 
horse and him,’ said Otto, looking up with a 
satirical grin, ‘till horse and Markgraf are buried 
in them, and you cannot see the point of his spear 
atop!’ That would be a cone of gold coins equal to 
the article, thinks our Markgraf; and rides grinning 
away. 

Otto evidently was making a facetious allu- 
sion to some form of the custom discussed by 
M. Chauvin in Mélusine, the point of the 
Markgraf’s raised spear corresponding to the 
tip of the suspended dog’s tail. 

Epwarp Bens ty. 

University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Forace Caprs.—May it be recorded in 
‘N. & Q. that from 1 October the forage 
cap of the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots 
Guards, which had been long in use, has 
given place to one similar in shape to that 
worn by the Irish Guards since their forma- 
tion? The cap bands will be similar in colour 
to those hitherto worn—scarlet for the 
Grenadiers, white for the Coldstreams, and 
chequered scarlet and white for the Scots, 
the Irish Guards having green bands. As 
much has been said and written on the cap 
to which attention is directed, and as it may 


»ossibly be issued to soldiers of the line, and 
1aving regard to the fact that the adoption of 
this shape of forage cap “ has formed the sub- 
ject of long and anxious discussion on the part 
of the uniform authorities at the War Oftice ” 
(vide Daily Telegraph of 5 October), I beg to 
remark that Lieut. Charles O'Malley (like 
his second, Major O'Shaughnessy, of the Con- 
naught Rangers), in his duel with Capt. Tre- 
vyllian in Spain in 1809, wore an undress cap 
similar to those now worn by the men of 
His Majesty’s Foot Guards. It may be men- 
tioned, in connexion with the matter, that 
Mister Mickey Free, also of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, had on the right side of his wise 
head a cap somewhat like his master’s, when 
he was sitting on a bank, with a mug of 
something by his side and a fife between his 
fingers, and in order to please three of his 
comrades—who, by the way, were cleaning 
his accoutrements and horse for him—singing 
the following song :— 
Bad luck to this marching, 
Pipeclaying and starching ; 
How neat one must be to be killed by the French ! 
I’m sick of parading, 
Through wet and cowld wading, 
Or standing all night to be shot in a trench. 
To the tune of a fife 
They dispose of your life, 
You surrender your soul to some illigant lilt ; 
Now | like * Garryowen’ 
When I hear it at home, 
But it’s not half so sweet when you’re going to 
be kilt. 
Then though up late and early, 
Our pay comes so rarely, 
The devil a farthing we've ever to spare ; 
They say some disaster 
Befel the paymaster ; 
On my conscience | think the money’s not there. 
Vide Lever’s ‘Charles O’Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon,’ pp. 311, 479, 485, and 506. 
Henry Geratp Hore. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham. 


IsseNn’s Mascorres.—Within the last fifteen 
years there has been at least one series of 
notes on the mascottes of distinguished 
people. The indexes do not help me* in the 
search, so | must ask the Editor to forgive 
my omission of references. 

Mrs. Alec. Tweedie, in the Pall Mall Gazette 
of 4 October (p. 2, col. 1), gives a description 
of a visit to the great dramatist some six 
years ago. From this I clip the following :— 

* Ibsen’s writing-table is placed in the window. 

On the table beside the inkpot stood a small 
tray. The contents were extraordinary. There 
were some little wooden carved Swiss bears, a little 
black devil, some small cats, dogs, and rabbits in 
copper, one of which was playing a violin. ‘What 


* The word is discussed 9 §, i. 229, 311. 
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are those funny little things?’ I ventured to ask. 
*I never write a single line of any of my dramas 
unless that tray and its occupants are before me 
on the table. I could not write without them. It 
may seem strange—perhaps it is—but I cannot write 
without them,’ he repeated; ‘but why I use 
them is my own secret.’ And he laughed quietly. 
Are these little toys, these fetishes, and their 
strange fascination the origin of those much-dis- 
cussed dolls in ‘ The Master Builder’? Who can 
tell? They are Ibsen’s secret.” 
oO. O. H. 


PARLIAMENT Square, FALKLAND. — With 
reference to this picturesque little village, 
Groome in the ‘Ordnance Gazetteer of 
Scotland’ has the following :— 

“It [Falkland] once was a place of much resort, 
the capital of the stewartry of Fife, the residence 
of the retainers of the earls of Fife, and afterwards 
the residence of the courtiers of the kings of 
Scotland ; and it possesses memorials of its ancient 
consequence in the remains of the royal palace, 
some curious old houses, and such local names as 
Parliament Square, College Close, and West Port.” 
From this it might perhaps be legitimately 
inferred that the name Parliament Square has 
some connexion with the time when royalty 
frequented Falkland. I have it, however, 
on excellent authority that this is not the 
case. The name is comparatively modern, 
and is applied not to the main square, but 
to an open space in a secluded part of the 
village, where once upon atime the Radical 
members of the community used to meet 
and “ spout ” away to their hearts’ content. 

T. P. 


Curious Eprraru.—tThe following appeared 
in the 7'imes of the 25th of October :— 

“OC. W. writes:—While lately strolling through 
an old Surrey church containing altar - tombs, 
escutcheons, and memorials of the house of Exeter, 
the following epitaph on a large marble slab, 
suspended high in the mortuary chapel, arrested 
my attention. It is printed in uncials, and I repro- 
duce the arrangement in facsimile :— 

DOROTHY CECIL U NM ARRIED 


AS YET.’ 
A. N. Q 


A Grave Cuarce.—Sir Mountstuart E. 
Grant Duff, in his ‘Notes from a Diary, 
1873-81,’ vol. ii. p. 350, writes thus under 
date 30 August, 1881 :— 

** George Boyle had asked me to obtain for him 
the correct version of a poem, of which Lord 
Houghton was the depository, and which was 
repeated by Sir Walter Scott to Miss Maclean 
Clephane; Sir Walter declaring, truly or fa/se/y, 
that he had heard it from an old woman.” 

The ‘ Notes’ are bright and chatty, if some- 
what unduly (perhaps unavoidably so) 
leavened with ro ¢yo, abounding in 
mots that deserve to be preserved and shrewd 
estimates of men and things, but their 
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worth is considerably discounted by such 
an unwarrantable breach of nobdlesse oblige 
as the above italicized word. And as the 
slur on Scott’s truthfulness has received the 
permanence of print, let this repudiation of 
it share a like favour. Had 7 Grant Duff 
written “ mistakenly,” I and ‘N. & Q.’ would 
have been spared this protest. 
B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


PRONUNCIATION OF Nretzscne. — If one 
were to judge from appearance, a half-stifled 
sneeze might represent the pronunciation. 
A literary journal recently referred to the 
name as “that musical dissyllable.” Close 
students of De Quincey learn in time that 
he was not infallible, but in such matters as 
this he was (and knew it) an authority. Now 
there is a Nitzsch, as it happens, in De 
Quincey, but without the final e, which, if it 
add a syllable in German, does not do so in 
English. De Quincey is always worth 
quoting :— 

** Nitzsch’s name is against him. It is intolerable 
to see such a thicket of consonants with but one 
little bit of a vowel amongst them: it is like the 
between Falstaff’s bread and his sack. 
Towever, after all, the man did not make his own 
name; and the name looks worse than it sounds, 
for it is but our own word niche, barbarovsly 
w ritten. 

So far De Quincey. The correct pro- 
nunciation of the English word niche 
is, according to Sheridan (I quote an 
a _ authority as the only one 
just now at hand), nitsh. Does the final 
ein the Arce name make it nitchy ? 

Tuomas AULD. 
[Pronounce as Neetsheh.] 


ManortaL Custom at Hunmanpy. — The 
following paragraph from the //ull Times 
for 21 Septe gy is, I think, well worth 
reproducing in ‘ N. & Q.’: 


**Not the least interesting amongst the many 
quaint methods adopted for the retention of 
manorial rights is the custom by which the lords 
of the manors of Hunmanby and Reighton retain 
their privileges in connexion with the extent of 
sea-shore stretching from Reighton Gap on the 
south to Filey Brigg on the north. These ‘rights’ 
include the nominal ownership of all Getenms and 
jetsam, and enable the holders to levy a charge for 
all sand and gravel carted away from the shore. 
For the parishes in the immediate vicinity the 
charge is on a preferential basis. Briefly described, 
the custom is as follows: An old retainer of the 
Mitford family, mounted on a trusty steed, rides 
into the water until it reaches the horse’s girth. 
Then, standing erect in the stirrups, he launches a 
javelin as far seaward as possible, for the point of 
laueet determine s the extreme seaward boundary 
of the ‘rights.’ This done, one end of a trawl net, 


minus the beam, is dragged into the sea, another 
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horse is attached to the other end of the net, and it | centuries written it praye, but in English the 
18 drags oF ad yards, orthography has varied. Harcourt (1613), 
itis brought to shore with its miscellaneous catch of | eave 
dabs, crabs, and small shell-fish. The edible fish | =") that 

are collected and placed in an accompanying cart, | S@yers) at some specia times | lave conference 
the smaller fry are once more consigned to their | with the divell. Warren’s ‘ Surinam, 1667, 
native element, and a similar process gone through | p. 26, speaks of ‘‘ their imposters, or, as they 

the Brigg oy On call them, peeves.” Peaiman is 
ishing Was practised in the presence o ord and | drew » fm *éYna > 

Lady Amherst, Lord W illiam and Lady Cecil, and | ire Lang, ock Lane 
several other spectators. The catch was small, | uses a verb to pedi, just as oucreau, 
owing to frequent mishaps with the trawl net.| the French anthropologist, in his ‘Chez nos 
The greater portion of the fish was subsequently | [ndiens,’ 1893, chap. vii., employs the verb 


distributed in Hunmanby.” piayer to translate the Indian piayepoc. He 
Wittiam ANDREWS. also coins the expression piayeries to de- 
Royal Institution, Hull. signate “les cérémonies qu’accomplie le 


piaye.” I venture to hope that these inter- 
this hymn, as given in most of our collec esting and (at any rate, to the folk-lorist and 
: ’ man of science) most useful words will in due 


tions, is not very happily expressed. There iN RD? 
are many instances of Roman generals and | COUrSe find a place in the N.E.D. 
Jas. PLart, Jun. 


commanders of armies taking a cognomen 
from victorious wars; all will remember 
Scipio Africanus, Scipio Asiaticus, Metellus E 
Numidicus, &c. But I do not think there is Qurrits. 

a single instance of a king so doing. The We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
hymn is taken from a Latin one, given in| mation on family matters of only private interest 
Chandler’s ‘Hymns of the Primitive Church’ | to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
(1837), the first two lines of which are in order that the answers may be addressed to them 


“CONQUERING KINGS.”—The beginning of 


\ ictis sibi cognomina 
Sumant Tyranni gentibus, New Jacosire Parers.—The notice of the 
and Chandler begins his version thus :— Due de la Trémoille in the Atheneum of 
Tis for conquering kings to gain 5 October refers to a number of interesting 
Glory o’er their myriads slain. Jacobite papers of the ’45 period. Are these 
Julian states in his ‘ Dictionary of Hymno-| new to experts, as is suggested ? V. R. 
logy’ that he cannot trace the hymn beyond : 
1736, when it appeared in a Paris breviary.| CHartes Repecca Wa tace.—In- 


Perhaps the writer had principally in mind | formation is sought _regarding Rebecca 
for “Tyrannus” the late King Louis XIV.,| Wallace, an alleged mistress of Charles IL. 


frequently called “the Great. | She is alluded to by Dumas, but I ean find 
W. T. Lywy. no mention of her in the usual English works 
Blackheath. of reference. In a certain church in Kent 


a a ala there is a tablet to a lady, who is thereon 
PracnEe” : “ of these | described as “ orta Carolo Rege.” Her family 
words occurs in any English dictionary, say she was descended from this Rebecca 
though both man be familiar to the general | Wajjace, and she certainly was not descended 
reader. The Piache, for instance, plays @| from any of the well-known mistresses. What 
prominent part in Kingsley’s ‘Westward Ho !’| wore Rebecca’s parentage and history ? 
while his first appearance in English dates oe : Sicma Tau 
back as far as the sixteenth century. “The|  pobart. 
professours of this secte are called Piéaces,” 
says Eden, 1555 (p. 215 of Arber’s edition,| Quinney or Cuatcor.—In_ the list of 
1885). We borrowed the term, like a/ouatte,| ““ Noblemen and Gentlemen, for the most 
annotto, and others, from the Tamanac! part, having houses, or residence, within this 
language of Venezuela. Humboldt in his| Shire,” Ze. Middlesex, which is appended to 
‘Travels’ wrote down psiache as the actual | Norden’s ‘Spec appears 
form he heard from natives, but the Spanish | the name of “Quynnye of Chalcot, or Chalk- 
authors spell it piache, from Oviedo (1535), | hill.” Chaleot is, as most people know, 
who renders it “sacerdote mayor,” to the| situated within the parish of Hampstead, 
present day. and it is often supposed that Chalk Farm is 
The synonymous pea?-man (plural ras men)| named from it. I should be glad to know of 
belongs to and British Guiana. | any other reference to the family of Quiney 


French travellers have for the last three having occupied a residence at Chalcot. 
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This family long held a respectable position 


at Stratford-on-Avon, and was of sutticient | 


importance to be entered in the Warwick- 
shire Visitation of 1682. At that time the 
head of the family was Richard Quiney, of 
Shottery, near Stratford, but his next brother, 
Adrian, was “ Lieutenant-Colonell of the 
Green Regiment in y® Citty of London,” and 
a younger one, William, was also resident 
in London. These brothers, 
bachelors, were the sons of Richard Quiney, 
grocer, of London, by his wife kLleanor 
Sadler, and were connected with Shake- 
speare through the marriage of their uncle 
Thomas with Judith, younger daughter of the 
poet. 

I should have been inclined to identify the 
Quiney of Chaleot with Richard Quiney, the 
grocer of London, but as the latter was born 
about the year 1586, he was only a boy when 
Norden’s book was published in 1593, and 
there is no evidence that his father Adrian 
Quiney had any connexion with London. 
Richard came up to London from Stratford 
as & youngster, apparently in eimulation of 
his friend and fellow-townsman John Sadler, 
who had established himself as a grocer at 
the “Red Lion” in Bucklersbury. He entered 
into partnership with Sadler, whose brother- 
in-law he became, and soon made his fortune. 
His claim to coat-armour was allowed at the 
London Visitation of 1634. His wife Eleanor, 
daughter of John Sadler, of Stratford-on- 
Avon, died about 1655, aged fifty-six ; and he 
himself died in May, 1656, aged about seventy. 
His next brother, Thomas Quiney, who had 
married Judith Shakespeare on 10 February, 
1616, a few weeks before the death of the 

wet, had come up to London in 1652, and 
hed shortly afterwards died there; and his 
widow followed her husband and children to 
the grave on 9 February, 1661/2 

The brothers-in-law were not unmindful of 
their native town, for in August, 1632, as we 
learn from the Corporation records, they 
presented two “fayre gilte maces” to the 
borough of Stratford-on-Avon, which are 
still preserved in the museum attached to the 
poet's birthplace.* 

Hampstead possesses many literary 
memories, and it would be interesting if we 
could associate with the name of Keats that 
of the immortal poet whose protile on the 
title-page of the * Poems’ of 1817 introduced 
to the world the first-fruits of the Muse of 
Adonais. Chalcot and Belsize, as | remember 
them as a boy, could have been little different 


* Transactions, London and Middlesex Archxo- 


who all died | 


in the days of Elizabeth ; and if the Quineys 
of Chalcot were connected with the Quineys 
of Stratford, it requires no effort of imagina- 
tion to picture Shakespeare pacing the fields 
and green lanes which up to fifty years ago 
brought the “flowers o’ the spring ” within 
the verge of London. W. F. Pripeaux. 


Marks Famity.—I should esteem it as a 
favour if any West-Country reader could for- 
| ward to * N. & Q.’ some particulars concerning 
Robert Christopher Marks, vicar of South 
Petherton and Merriott, co. Somerset, in 1617, 
and William Marks, also vicar of South 
Petherton, 1660-1705, in respect of their 
ancestors and descendants to the present 
times. The former, according to Anthony a 
Wood, ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ matriculated at 
Merton College, Oxford, 5 July, 1606 ; M.A. 

June, 1609; created D.D. 31 January, 
16423. The latter became B.A. at Wadham 
College, Oxford, 2 July, 1642. The only 
mention of the first named in contemporary 
writings is in Walker's ‘Sufferings of the 
Clergy, wherein a brief notice is given of 


the pains he endured at the hands of the 
Long Parliament. No particulars are given 
in the * Dict. Nat. Biog.’ It seems a rather 
singular fact that such should be the case. 
MARKS. 
America.—In the 
Appleton’s 
1887, iii. 


Dryven’s Broruer IN 
notice of Francis Scott Key in 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, 
529, it is stated that his ancestor 
“Philip Key came to this country from England 
accompanied by Dryden, brother of the poet, who 


died soon after his arrival, and is buried in 
Blakiston’s island in the Potomac. 

The difference of age between a brother of 
Dryden and Philip Key would be very great, 
and it may have been a Dryden of a later 
generation. Key was born in London in 
1696. What is known of this ee “ 


Philadelphia. 


Dvets.—Can any one say where accounts 
of duels which took place late in the seven- 
teenth century and early in the eighteenth 
century can be found? Were authoritative 
inquiries held after all cases of duelling, 
more especially when death occurred ; and if 
records of such inquiries or inquests are 
still preserved and available for reference, 
where are they to be found ! G. A. C 


Sone Wantep.— Very, very many years 
ago, in my early manhood, | was the possessor 
ot a “ National Song-Book” published early 
in the last century—an oblong quarto, marbled 
covers. I have irrecoverably lost that, to me, 


logical Society, iii. 565. 
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precious volume, and do not retain memory 
of its title, date, or publisher. Perhaps some 


26 November, 1606. In the ‘Visitation of 
Cornwall, 1620, Harleian Soc. Publication, in 


kind fellow-contributor to ‘N. & Q. might | the pedigree of Noye the William Noy who 


be able to help me to trace it in the British | married Sara Yorke is shown as the brother 


Museum Library. Among its contents was | 


a stirring appeal to patriotic spirit, a lyric | 
the theme of which was liberty—national | 
freedom. The song supposes Jupiter en- | 
throned “on Olympus on high,” surrounded | 
by his traditional court of gods and goddesses, | 
desirous of conferring a gift upon his daughter | 
Venus. He presents her with a ball, a sphere 
—our terrestrial globe, in fact—and expa- 
tiates upon the geographical advantages with 
which he has endowed each of the respective 
localities indicated. I can recall two stanzas 
only. They run :— 
Miss, pleased with the present, reviewed the globe 
round, 
To see what each climate was worth ; 
Like a diamond the whole with an atmosphere 
bound 
And she variously planted the earth : 

With silver, gold, jewels, she India endowed ; 
France and Spain she taught vineyards to rear ; 
What suited each clime on each clime she bestowed, 
And Freepoo she found flourished here | Britain). 

Four cardinal virtues she left in this isle 
As guardians to cherish the root : 

The blossoms of Liberty ‘gan then to smile, 
And Englishmen fed on the fruit. 


Thus fed and thus bred from a bounty so rare— 
Oh, preserve it as free as ‘twas given ! 
We will while we've breath—-nay, we'll grasp it in 
death, 


Then return it untainted to heaven! 
This peroration recalls the conclusion of 
the grand anthem of the United States of 
America, ‘ The Star-spangled Banner.’ I seek 
to retrieve the remaining stanzas, but I also 
desire, and almost as eagerly, a reference to 
the volume in which the ballad originally 
appeared, GNomon. 

Temple. 


Disstncton Famity.—I shall be glad of 
any information with reference to a family 
of Dissington or Dissingtons e/rca end of 
the eighteenth century. Three sons—Joseph, 
Samuel, and James—were in the army in 
Holland, James being in the 7th Light 
Dragoons. Is there a town named Elden in 
Holland, or does this mean Eldena in Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, North Germany?! The 
7th, or Queen’s, Dragoons were in Flanders 
in 1746, and were in Germany in 1763. 

Herserr 

Shrewsbury. 


Wituram Noye.—-In the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xli. 
p. 254, William Noye, the Attorney-General 
to Charles L., is stated to have married Sara, 


daughter of Humphry Yorke, of Phillack, 


of Edward Noye. A foot-note describes this 


Edward as the father of William Noye, the 
Attorney-General, and refers to Harl. MS. 
1079, fo. 113 b, in support. Which statement 
is erroneous! Did the uncle William Noye 
at the age of forty-two marry Sara Yorke, 
wt. seventeen, or was his famous nephew the 
husband of this Phillack lady? I have read 
the previous notes in ‘N. & Q. on the 
subject. From these I infer that the Visita- 
tion pedigree as given by William Noye in 
1620 is wrong. J. Hampiey Rowe, M.B. 


Tarestries or Henry VII.—Students of 
decorative art may be interested in the 
following extracts from Exchequer Accounts 
(Queen’s Remembrancer), Bundle 415, No. 7: 

“1502, June 20.—Thre peces Tapistry of the store 
of Olifernus, viij peces of Tapistry of the Sege of 
Jerusalem, v peces of paled verdurs, xij peces ver- 
durs of hawking and huntyng.”—No. 83.* 

“©1503, June 14.—Seven peces of the story of 
ladyes Item twelf peces of the passion of oure 
lord Item foure peces of the passion of our Lord. 

Item six peces of verdoris with our Armes...... 
Item a riche pece of Aras of the trinitie and thas- 
sumpcion of our lady......ltem a pece of tapstry 
of Nabugodonosour......ltem nyene peces of vyne- 
yerdes.”—No. 58. 

** 1503, June 27.—We woll and charge you that 
ye content and pay vnto Cornelius Vanaestrete our 
Arras maker ie the mendyng of nyne peces 
verdurs of vynyardes. Item oon pece Arras of 
saint George. Item oon pece Arras of the Trinitee 
and wf Thassumpcion of our Lady. Item xviij redde 
Roses and xvii) portentes to be sette in ix peces 
verdurs.”—No. 77. 

Do any of these tapestries still exist ? 
Rost. J. WaHITWELL. 
Oxford, 


Fortone.— 

**Rivers of Life, or Sources and Streams of the 
Faiths of Man in All Lands; showing the Evolu- 
tions of Faiths from the rudest symbolisms to the 
latest spiritual developments. By Major-General 
J. G. R. Forlong, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E., M.A.L, 
A.LC.E., F.R.HLS., F.R.A. Societies, &c. With 
Maps, Illustrations, and separate Chart of Faith 
Streams. Bernard Quaritch, London, 1883.”—Two 
quartos, Ll} in. by lin., xli-548, vi- 622. 

I have searched in vain for any account of 
the life or death of this author in the * Eneye. 
Brit.,’ ‘D.N.B.,’ Lippincott’s, and others 
without a trace. Surely something should be 
known of the writer of so wonderful a book. 
In his preface he said he had been collecting 
facts for his work in all quarters of the globe 


* The numbers of the warrants run downwards 
from the beginning of the file of each year. 
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for “nearly forty years,” so if he started at 
twenty that would make him now about 
eighty years of age. I should be glad of any 
particulars. Ricnarp HemMMINe. 

Ardwick. 

(General Forlong is, we believe, still living. He 
was so two or three years ago, and we have had 
no news of his death. The fact that his name 
does not appear in ordinary works of reference 
shows how little cognizance is taken of serious 
workers. While every man who, by self-advertise- 
ment or otherwise, pushes temporarily into a place 
in the front of letters obtains insertion, the genuine 
seekers after truth escape a form of recognition 
which, happily for them, they are as a rule indis- 
posed to seek. General Forlong was, we believe, 
at one time a contributor to our columns. } 


Anctest Boats.—I have been very much 
interested in visiting the museum at Glaston- 
bury and inspecting the relics so excellently 
shown there from the British village excavated 
by Prof. Boyd Dawkins and Dr. Bulleid, and 
especially the remains of the ancient boat. 
Has any exhaustive account been prepared 
of the various boats found in the United 
Kingdom? The following occur to me in 
—s to that at Glastonbury :— 

A fine boat found at Giggleswick Tarn 
in yd 1863, and now in the museum of the 
Leeds Philosophical Socie ty. 

A boat found at Blea Tarn, near Lan- 
caster, and housed in the Storey Institute in 
town. 

A boat found on the banks of Lough 
met and exhibited (in 1898) in the orna- 
mental grounds opposite the Portland man- 
sion. 

4. Another found in Lough Ree, and pre- 
served in the museum at Dublin. 

5. Canoe found on 7 October, 1887, in the 
Ribble Valley, near Preston. 

6. Canoe found in 1869 at Buckfield Farm, 
Rufford, Lancashire. 

Eight canoes found in Mere, 
Lancashire. 

8. Canoes found in Marton 
eashire; in Dumfriesshire; in 
and at North Stoke, 
vol. xxv.). 

9. Canoe found in excavating for the Man- 
chester Ship Canal at Barton-upon-Irwell, 
and now preserved in the museum at Owens 
College. 

Can any one send notes of ancient canoes 
in other parts of the British Isles? An in- 
teresting paper, with illustrations, might be 
compiled on this subject. 

T. Cann Hueues, M.A. 


Marton 


Lake, Lan- 
Maidstone ; 
Sussex (Archeologia, 


Lancaster. 


Tae Crownine or Dramatic AuTHORS.— 


In his essay upon the question “ Whether 


| instead of “ 


actors ought to sit in the boxes,” Hazlitt 
says: “It was a bad custom to bring authors 
on the stage to crown them.” When was this 
custom practised, and are there any descrip- 
tions of it to be found ? 


Aurrep F. Ropers. 


Seglies. 


SIR FRANCIS JONES, LORD MAYOR 
OF LONDON, 1620-21. 
(9 S. viii. 65, 190, 309.) 

TuHroucn the courtesy of the Rev. A. S. 
Batson, rector of Welford, Berks, and his 
wife (an able antiquary), who have in the 
kindest possible manner responded to a 
request for any information in their power 
relating to this Lord Mayor and his family by 


| furnishing certified copies of entries in the 


with 
| Ing. p.m. ; 


parish register, &c., | am in a position to 
add to my previous replies on this subject 
at the last two references some important 
and interesting particulars. 1 would, how- 
ever, first state that the place of residence 
of the grandfather of Sir Francis, called 
“Lueston” in the Stowe MS. (Brit. Mus.) 
624, as previously referred to, is Lars ge! 
Ludstone, a township of the parish of 
Claverley, co. Salop, the register of which, 
dating from 1568, is rather too late to supply 
the date of baptism of Sir Francis ; and 
also that the arms (Az., a lion passant 
between crosses patée fitch’e or; a 
chief of the last) and crest (a fion rampant 
or, supporting an anchor az.) of the latter 
appear to have been granted by William 
Camden, Clarenceux, 10 ‘November, 1610. 

It will be seen by the extracts from the 


Welford register, as below, that (miradile 
dictu) not only is Sir Francis described in 
his burial entry as “armiger” (esquire) 


miles” (=knight), but also that 
the dates of such burial and of that of his 
eldest son Abraham do not at all coincide 
those of death as given in their 
nor does the age of the latter's 


son and heir George, as appears in the 
father’s Ing. p.m., agree with the date of 
baptism. We find also from such extracts 


that Susanna, the relict of Abraham, was 
married at Welford, 8 August, 1635, to William 
Hinton, her second husband, and had issue 
by him at least two sons and a daughter ; 
and that she was buried there 4 June, 1675. 
her Hinton, who was, if | remember rightly, 
a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to 
C harles L, appears from Richard Symonds’s 
‘Diary of the Marches of the Royal Army 
during the Great Civil War’ to have owned 
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the manor of Welford jure uxoris in 1644, 
but he was apparently not buried in that 
parish. Mary, the great- granddaughter of 
Sir Francis, and only surviving child and 
heir of Richard Jones (whose age is wrongly 
given in Visit. Berks, 23 March, 1664 5, as 
“5 years”), was baptized at Welford 15 June, 
1661 ; married to John Archer, of same and | 
of Coopersale, co. Essex, esquire, son of Sir | 
John Archer, the judge (04. 8 February, 
1681/2, «@f. 83); and buried at Welford in 
her father’s grave 13 September, 1702, with 
M.I.; but her husband appears to have 
been buried elsewhere. From Sir Francis 
Jones the Welford estate, which he probably 
purchased from Sir Thomas Knivett in 1617 
or 1618, has descended to the present day 
through the well-known and allied families 
of Archer, Eyre, and Houblon. To the last 
two of these, as well as to that of Hinton 
and of Popham (another of their alliances), 
Iam myself related. 
Extracts from the Parish Register of Welford, 
co. Berks. 


Baptisms. 
1622, Oct. 29. Tho. Joans fil. Abrahami Jones. 
1622, Oct. 29. Eliz. Jones fil. Abrah. Joanes. 
1624, Apr. 16. Georgius filius Abrahami Jones. 
1626, Apr. 20. Willielmus filius Abrahami Jones. 
1628, Oct. 20. Richard son’e of Abraham Johnes. 
1636, Sep. 23. Thomas fil. Gulielmi et Susann 
Hinton. 
1637/8, Jan. 2. Gulielmus fil. Gulielmi et Susann 
Hinton. 
1639, Oct. 21. Susanna fil. Gulielmi et Susanne 
Hinton. 
1661, June 15. Mary Jhones daughter of Rich: 
and Ann Jhones. 
Mar 7 fe. 
1635, Aug. 8. Gulielmus Hinton et Susanna Jones. 


BR trials, 

1622, Nov. 8. Elizab. Jones. 

1622, Dec. 22. Fran. Jones, Armiger. 

1622/3, Jan. 8. Tho. Jones fil. Abra. Jones. 

1628,9, Jan. 14. Abraham Johnes, Esquier. 

1637, Nov. 22. Thomas Hinton. 

1658, May 22. Richard Jhones. 

16645, Feb. 11. M* Richard Jhones. 

1675, June > M* Susanna Hinton. 

1702, Sep. 13. M* Mary Archer. 

I may state that the register (which dates 
from 1559 for burials, 1562 for baptisms, and 
1603 for marriages) contains no other entries 
relating to this family of Jones—who pro- 
bably did not reside in the parish until 1618, 
if indeed so early—nor to that of Hinton. 

Below is a copy of the Latin M.I. (on a 
stone slab on the chancel floor) to the said 
Richard Jones, as kindly furnished by Mrs. 
Batson. It differs somewhat from that given 
by my friend Mr. Cokayne in his ‘ Lord 
Mayors and Sheriffs of London, 1601-1625.’ 


The age appears as “in thirty-sixth year,” 


but he was in his thirty-seventh year at date 
of death. 

*Ricardus Ihones vere Armiger | vnius vxoris 
Maritus | et unice filix sup’stitis “pater | Morbi 
malignitate nullis medicinis superanda | cum luctu 
omnium et desiderio | fato concessit | mensis febru- 


| arii die quinto | Anno D’ni millesimo Sexcentesimo 


Sexagesimo | Quarto et wtatis Suze trigesimo sexto 

Quod mortale fuit hic de positum | sub indubitata 
immortalitatis induende Spe | Spiritus vero (exuto 
corpore) ad patrem Spirituum | remeavit. 


W. R. V. 


PLACE-NAMES IN THE ‘ JOURNAL O¥ GEORGE 
Fox’ (9t S. viii. 245).—Mendle, associated 
with Long Crendon and Chesham in Buck- 
inghamshire, is undoubtedly Meadle, a hamlet 
in the parish of Monks Risborough in the 
same county. Fox’s itinerary is very clearly 
indicated. He went from Long Crendon 
through Thame, past Kingsey, to Ilmere 
(now ‘Timire), or, as the Ordnance map has 
it, Ilmer, thence to Longwick, and on by the 
Icknield’ W ay to Meadle, and from Meadle, 
still following the Icknield Way, to Weston 
Turville. In the ‘Life of Thomas Elwood’ 
the good old Quaker relates how he went 
(eirca 1660) from Crowell, near Chinnor, to 
the nearest Friends’ meeting—“at a little 
village called Meadle, in the house of one 
John White, which is continued there still.” 
In Besse’s ‘Sufferings’ John White of Meadle 
occurs as a victim, having had goods valued 
at 92/. taken from him at the suit of 
“Timothy Hall, priest of Monks Risborough,” 
in 1667, and other seizures made in 1671 
and 1687. As a boy I was often at Meadle 
Farm, and knew well the orchard which was 
formerly the burying-ground of the Meadle 
Quakers. RicHarp WELForD. 


Causal or Cossel, in Warwickshire, may 
represent Coleshill. John Tuke’s ‘ Nomina 
Villarum Eboracensium,’ 1816, gives Eldroth 
in the parish of Clapham, and High Town 
in the parish of Birstall. w. ©. B 


Patchgate is situated on the main road 
from Brighton to Horsham, about a mile and 
a half on the Horsham (north) side of the 
village of Cowfold. It is referred to in ‘Some 
Records of the Early Friends in Surrey and 
Sussex’ (London, 1886), p. 28: 

JOHN PATCHING. 

139, Ditchling Rise, Brighton. 

There is a Hightown, Liversedge, under 
‘Normanton,’ in the * Postal Guide.’ 

S. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 

Jubbs or Jubbes Court is in the hamlet or 
village of Failand, in the parish of Wraxall, 
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Somerset. It is about five miles from Bristol, 
and was formerly the seat of a family of the 
same name. James R. Bramsie, F.S.A. 


University Decrees viii. 206). 

> . 
Exchange and Mart for Wednesday, 4 Septem- 
ber, p. 641, contains : 

“ The University of London grants degrees with- 
out residence, and after examination only, and the 
fees are almost nominal. The University of Phila 
delphia, U.S.A., used to grant degrees after certifi- 
cates of fitness were furnished ; and Dr. Sturman 
a schoolmaster somewhere in the north of London 
—was the agent. Another American university 
was represented a few years ago by a C ambridge 
gentleman named Broughton Rouse.” 

H. J. B. 


CoLuMBARIA (9 §, vi. 389, 471 ; vii. 15, 116, 
216, 318).—At Norton St. Philip, near Bath, 
there is a fine columbarium at the Manor 
Farm, formerly called the Grange. I believe 
it provided nests for 600 pigeons, but it is 
now used as a pig-sty and for other purposes 
unconnected with doves. St. SwitH ry. 


SHares iN Mercoant Surtps (9 §, v. 228, 
320).—In an action in Court of Session as to 
a ship in 1680, the pursuer had “one thirty- 
two part of the a ship.” 

J. G. Wattace-James, M.B. 

Haddington. 


Wearinc THE Hat In THE Pre- 
SENCE (8"" §, vii. 148, 338, 391).—I am endea- 
vouring to compile a complete list of persons 
who received a licence to remain covered in 
the royal presence, and should be grateful for 
any additions to the names given below, with 
the reference to such licence and the date. 

The form of licence to Walter Copinger, 
given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. vii. 338, is a very 
typical one, and the words are almost identical 
with those in other licences that I have seen. 
It seems to me perfectly clear that these 
grants were personal and not hereditary ; 
that they were made because of some disease 
of the head ; and that they only lasted during 
the reign of the monarch who granted them. 
In these licences the monarch restricts the 
wearing of the bonnet to “our presence,” and 
does not mention “the presence of our heirs 
and successors.” It is curious, too, that they 
were mostly granted by Henry VIIL. Can 
any reader tell me (1) What was this common 
disease of the head which led to so m: uy 
grants being made by King Henry VIIL.? 
(2) In what class of documents are they pre- 
served at the Public Record Office? I have 
searched the Privy Seals and the Close and 
Patent Rolls, but have failed to find them 
there. 

The persons licensed to remain covered in 


| the king’s presence as yet known to me are 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| known of the exercise of this “ right” 
| the days of William III. 


these :— 

Walter Copinger, of Buxhall, 24 October, 
t Henry VILL (N. & Q.” 8S. vii. 338.) 

Richard Wrottesley, Esq., of Wrottesley, 
t March, 6 Henry VIII. rc History of the 
Family of Wrottesley,’ p. 254.) 

John Forster, of Wellington, gent., 22 No- 
vember, 12 Henry VIII. (Original at Willey 
Park.) 

Richard Verney, of co. Warwick, 1516. 

Thomas Wentworth, of Wentworth, Esq., 
1528. (‘Strafford Letters,’ ii., appendix, 438.) 

Richard Guest, Prolocutor of Convocation 
and Archdeacon of Middlesex, 9 July, 1540. 


(ON. & 8S. vii. 148.) 
Christopher Brown, of Tolethorp. (Zé:d., 

p. 338.) 
Two of Henry VIIL.’s chaplains. (/éid., 


p. 338 ; and Leland’s ‘ Collectanea,’ ii. 678, 679.) 
The Master of Trinity College, ¢ ‘ambridge, 
is said to have this privilege ; but by what 
authority? Is there any record of any such 
grant? ‘(hid., p. 148.) 
John de Courci, who died 1219, is said to 
have had a similar grant from King John; 


(‘and Lord Kingsale by virtue of this claimed 


to appear covered in the presence of Wil- 
liam ILI. (Burke’s ‘ Peerage’). Mr. Round in 
his new work calls this alleged privilege a 

later addition to the late legend of his won- 
drous deeds, and says there is no instance 
before 
Moreove “r, it could 
not be hereditary, as it is certain from the 
testimony of Giraldus that John de Courci left 
no heir. Are there any documents that bear 
on this De Courci gr ant?! May it not have 
arisen from some Lord Kingsale in the reign 
of Henry VIII. having had a disease in his 
head, as in the case of most of the other 
grants? W. G. D. Fiercuer, F.S.A. 


St. Michael’s Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


Frank Foster (9" S. viii. 304).—“ Frank 
Foster” was the pen-name assumed by Mr. 
Daniel Puseley, several of whose books are to 
be found in the British Museum Catalogue. 
There is a notice of him in the ‘D.N.B’ 
Neither of these authorities chronicles an 
interesting tract which he printed in 1869 :— 
Public Men and their Censors 
*Number One; or, the 
London: John Snow & 
Svo, Pp. 32. 


“My Review; or, 
By Frank Foster, author of 
Way of the World, &e. 
Co., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row.” 
This deals mainly with the old topic of the 
relation of author and critic. Incidentally 
he refers to his “friend Richard Cobden,” 
and the famous controversy of the great Free- 
trader with Delane. Apropos of Thackeray’s 


* Four Georges,’ he has this foot-note :— 
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“The last time I dined with the great novelist, 
he observed, ‘ It is not a usual thing to. make mince- 
meat of an animal till after its death. 

He also refers to Sheridan Knowles and to 

Lord Macaulay, by whose encouragement he 

became a professional author. 
Vinrtram E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


Daniel Puseley, 1814-82, was the author 
of ‘Number One ; or, the Way of the World.’ 
See * Wa. H. Peer. 


In my childhood I knew him well. His 
real name was Daniel Puseley (formerly 
Pugsley). He lived at 24(?), Rochester Road, 
Camden Town, and died there probably 
between 1874 and 1884. I think the boat 
building was established by a Mr. Thompson 
(an American), who also invented an air-tight 
stopper for pickle bottles. He and Mr. 
Puseley were intimate friends. If W. C. B. 
cares to send his address, | might add a few 
particulars. E. I. D. 


Famity Likeness (9° S. viii. 62, 169, 268, 
335).—Complying with the suggestion of 
GENEALOGIST, I subjoin the following: One 
of my wife’s great-great- grandmothers had 
two daughters ; the *y 
different families. 
there are three ladies of about the same age, 
having a most striking resemblance to each 
other and descended from the above stock, 
as follows: Two of them, through the elder 
daughter, are great - great - great - grand- 
daughters (one of them a daughter of mine). 


They have a great-great - grandfather in 
common. The other lady is a great-great- 


granddaughter through the younger sister. 
The one generation less in the latter case is 
accounted for by the fact that the descent is 
through males, and that the father of the 
present lady married rather late in life. 
When these ladies were children the 
resemblance was so great as to draw general 
attention, the distant relationship having 
been lost sight of by the generality, as the 
old family name has disappeared through 
lack of males. Old people at the time, who 
had known my wife's ancestor well, used to 
remark that the likeness of the parent stock 
had been reproduced in the fifth and sixth 
generations in a most extraordinary manner. 
There is absolutely no other blood relation- 
ship in the present case. M. M. L. 
Costa Rica. 


Referring to this subject, may I direct 


attention to the striking likeness that some 
members of our royal family have to King 
Vide por- 


James V. of Scotland (1513-42)? 


| with the sun-measure. The 


trait of James V., 
Duke of Devonshire’s 
‘ Pictorial History of Scotland,’ 
(London, J. 8S. Virtue, 1859). 
Henry Geratp Hope 
Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


from a painting in the 
possession, in the 
vol. i. p. 462 


Hinpu CaLenpAaR AND Festivats (9 
viii. 204, 294).—There are two systems of 


calculating the year in India: one is Saura- 
mana (=the sun-measure), and the other 
Chandramana (=the moon-measure). 

The former is followed by the people in 
Northern India, and the year consists of 
365} days like yours, but begins somewhere 
in the middle of April. This year it began 
on 13 April. 

The Chandramana, it is true, began this 
year on 21 March, the next day to the new 
moon ; but it is not the general case. For 
instance, the next year begins on 9 April, 
1902. The reason is that this year has thir- 
teen months instead of twelve, the extra 
month being added once in every three years 
to bring the number of years to correspond 
moon system 
contains 360 or less number of days, while 


the sun system corresponds to yours. 


married into totally | 


In the present generation | ! 
| others according to the other. 


The festivals are determined among certain 
sects according to one system, and among 


S. N. SAVANUR. 
Bangalore. 


Trouspapour AND Datsy vii. 389, 
456 ; viii. 51).—‘ Nouvelle Description de la 
France,’ par M. Piganiol de la Force, Seconde 
Edition, Tome Quatri¢ am, & Paris, chez 
Florentin Del aulne, R. 8S . Jacques 4 L’Em- 
pereur, MDCCXXIL. :— 

L’ Académie de Belles Lettres de Toulouse a été 
érigée par Lettres Patentes du mois de Septembre 
de l’an 1694. Elle est omposce dun Chancelier, et 
de trente-cing Académiciens ordinaires. Elle a 
suceédé aux Jeux Floraua, dont lorigine doit 
étre rapportée & Van 1324. Ce fut alors" que sept 
personnes de condition qui avoient du gotit pour la 
Pot ‘sie, appellée en vieux langage du pais Gaye 
Science, invitérent tous les Poétes ou T'rouréres des 
environs de venir 4 Toulouse le premier jour de Mai 
de cette méme année, et promirent de donner une 
violette d’or A celui qui réciteroit les plus beaux 
Vers. Ce dessein plut aux Capitouls, et il fut 
décidé dans un il de Ville qu’on lexécuteroit 
tous les ans aux dépens du Public. — Cette 
Compagnie fut composée d’un Chancelier, de sept 
Mainteneurs et de plusieurs Maitres. Au prix de 
la Violette on en ajpata dans la suite deux autres, 
I’Eglantine et le Soucy. Vers l’an_1540, une Dame 
de Toulouse, appellée Clemence Isaure, laissa la 
plus grande partie de son bien au Corps de Ville, & 
condition qu'il ferat faire tous les ans quatre fleurs 
de vermeil, qui seroient I’Eglantine, le Soucy, la 
Violette et POeillet. Elle institua une Féte qui fut 
appellée les Jeux floraux, quelle voulut qu’on 
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célébrat le premier et troisiéme jour de Mai dans 
sa maison qu’elle leur donna, et qui est aujourd’hui 
lV Hotel de Ville. Les prix que Académie distribue 
& present sont une Amaranthe d’or, une Violette, 
une Eglantine, et un Soucy d’argent. Au reste 
e’est au gotit que M. de Basville a pour les Belles 
Lettres que cette Académie doit sa nouvelle 
forme.” — Pp. 298-9. 


** Vis-A-vis, A main droite en entrant dans la | 


méme salle [une grande salle basse A main gauche 
en entrant, dans la Maison de Ville de Toulouse, et 
appellée le grand Consistoire), est une statue de 
marbre blanc qui représente Dame Clemence Isaure, 
qui donna sa maison & la Ville et fonda les Jeux 
loraux. Elle est dans une niche au dessus d’ une 
” portes, et sous ses pieds est une inscription. 


“En haut de la salle, qui est 4 gauche en entrant, 
sont les portraits des Capitouls, et au dessus de la 
porte d’entrée est un tableau ot sont représentez 
Dame Clemence Isaure, et les Jeux Floraux de 
Toulouse, sous la figure d’une femme couchée qui 
tient un bouquet de soucy, et a derriére elle deux 
enfans a} jouent des instrumens. Dans le lointain 
est la ville de Toulouse. Ce tableau est d'une 
beauté P. 334 


Tuomas J. Jeakes. | 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


“VYorkKER ”=“Tice” (9 8S. viii. 284).—Not | 
being a cricketer, I cannot say whether a 
verb ‘‘to tice” was commonly used in days 
gone by in respect of the delivery of a “ lob.” 
But I like to recall, and Mr. Maya. may be 
amused to hear, one instance of the use. A 
schoolfellow and friend, long since dead, noted 
in his day both as cricketer and _ punster, 
rendered the Homeric récato AdBynv “he 
ticed up a lob.” C. B. Mount. 


In reply to Mr. MAYALL’s query, I may say 
that many years before ‘ peers ” was heard 
of, tice” was the name of an inviting lob. 
The term would be used by the bowler, not 
the batsman ; e.., “ Didn’t I tice ’e nicely ? 
I have heard many times from the bowler at 
country cricket when the batsman was either 
bowled or stumped or had hit up an easy 
catch. FP. 


Lorp Donore (9 S. viii. 64, 114).—I am | 
obliged to Mr. SournHam and G. E. C. for! 
their courteous replies to my query. I had 
considered the possibility of Lord Doewra 
of Culmore being the mysterious Lord 
Donore, but was obliged to reject the idea for 
these reasons: The Parliament sat in July, 
1634. Henry, first Lord Doewra, died in 
1631 : he therefore could not have sat in it. 
Theodore, the second Lord Doewra, was born 
in 1620, and being then a youth of fourteen, 
he could not have sat. There does not 
appear to be any mistake in the dates of the 
death of the first lord or the birth of the | 
second, so I fear the spook Donore has not | 


yet been traced to a flesh-and-blood coded 
ment. Perhaps, also, some day the many 
mysteries and contradictions that confuse 
and perplex the student of early Trish 
dignities will be cleared away, and the so- 
called feudal peerages critically and judicially 
treated. Lynch deals with them as an 
advocate upholding a theory and trying to 
prove a case, and his arguments and con- 
clusions cannot be accepted as final. 
Siema Tav. 
Hobart. 


Napoteon’s Liprary (9 S. viii. 145, 189, 
293).—In reply to my own query at the first 
reference, and as addenda to the interesting 


| communications since furnished to ‘N. & Q.,’ 


the following seem worthy of record in 
these columns. Mr. Prerpornt very kindly 
informs me that he possesses a 12mo volume 
inside the cover of which is written in pencil 
“from the library of Napoleon I. at St 
Helena,” and bearing the title 
Antoin Perezi J.C. 
& R. Majest. ‘onsiliarii, 
in Academia Lovaniensi 
Juris Civilis Antecessoris 
Institutiones 
Imperiales 
Erotematibus 
Distinct, 
Editio decima. 
Amstelodami: 
Apud Danielem Elzevirium. 
CIOIOCLXIX. 

“T do not suggest,” Mr. Prerrornt adds, 
“that the inscription proves’ that the book 
came from that library ; it is only an anony- 
mous assertion.” However, presumptio stat 
that it had belonged to Napoleon if, as was 
probably the fact, the library was sold after 
its owner’s death. The subject-matter of 
the book would also go far to strengthen 


| the assertion, seeing that the Emperor was 


well known to have been a devourer of out- 
of-the-way and unconsidered trifles. 

Quite accidentally I recently came across 
a passage in Bishop Sumner’s ‘ Life’ (1876, 
p. 75) which, though referring to the Em- 
peror’s Elba library, deserves insertion under 
the above heading : 

**As librarian [at Carlton House] he was also 
much interested in 1822 in making a careful exami- 
nation of a number of books which were returned 
from Elba after Napoleon’s death. A library had 
been sent out from England to Napoleon during his 
stay at Elba. and on his death these books were 
sent back. By the King’s [George IV ] desire, Mr. 
Sumner looked through all the volumes, and 
selected those in which Napoleon had made any 
annotation. Some of the books were very much 
marked ; ‘Ossian’ seemed to have been an especial 
favourite with him, and in one of the volumes 
there was a parallel drawn between himself and 
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Alexander the Great, written in a small scratchy 

handwriting on foolscap paper.” 

One is tempted to ask, Do those volumes, 

thumbed and annotated by the greatest 

soldier of the last century, still repose at 

Carlton House ? J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Mr. Grorce F—— viii. 185).—‘ Mus- 
grave’s Obituary,’ Harleian Society’s Pub- 
lications, 1900, has “Geo. Robt. Fitzgerald 
convicted of murder 1786 (‘Aneed.,’ F.M/., ix. 
359),” ze. consult Luropean Magazine for 
anecdote. ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ vol. xix. p. 114, has “George Robert 
Fitzgerald (1748 ?-1786), known as Fighting 
Fitzgerald.” H. J. B. 


HeskKeTu oF (9 §. viii. 263).— 
I have often tried to identify this Henry 


less valuable than the enlarged edition of 
1892— is, I am bold to say, the best 
anthology, at least of lyrical poetry, in our 
language : so much so that it takes rank 
almost as an original work. It is a book to 
which I am not at all ashamed to say I owe 
an incalculable debt of literary gratitude, a 
quality which I am pleased to believe is 


|strongly developed in me. The taste dis- 


Hesketh, but without success. Wood says he | 


was “a Cheshire man born, descended from 
Heskeths in Lancashire.” There are many 
pedigrees in print and in MS. of the Heskeths 
of this county. The Heskeths of Hesketh, of 
Rufford, of North Meols, of Poulton, and of 
Whitehill in Goosnargh, were all probably 
offshoots of one common stock, but the vicar 
of St. Helen’s does not appear to belong to 
any of them. The matriculation book at 
Brasenose simply records that he entered as 
a “pleb,” which makes it appear unlikely 
that he belonged to one of the families whose 
pedigrees have been preserved. Henry 
Hesketh wrote several works which are not 
named in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ /nter alia, ‘The Dangerous and almost 
Desperate State of Religion, together with 
other Things in Order to its Recovery,’ Lon- 
don, 1679, 4to. Anne Halliwell, sister to the 
Rev. Henry Halliwell, vicarof I field, Sussex, by 
her will dated 14 November, 1669, nominated 


played in this truly ‘‘ golden” anthology is 
nearly perfect ; not absolutely so, because 
there are a few unfortunate omissions, ¢.7., 
Shelley’s ‘Cloud’ and Byron’s ‘ Isles of Greece.’ 
I think also that Logan’s (or Bruce’s) ‘Ode 
to the Cuckoo, Mrs Hemans’s ‘Graves of 
a Household,’ and the Ettriek Shepherd’s 
‘When the Kye come Hame’ should have been 
included. But it is impossible to please every 
one inan anthology. Almost every reader will 
miss some favourite piece or pieces. Never- 
theless, the ‘Golden Treasury’ is, or ought 
to be, a Kripa és dei for all lovers of poetry. 

Mr. Epswortu has apparently forgotten 
that his trenchant criticism of Mr. Palgrave 
includes, indirectly, no less an authority 
than Tennyson, under whose “encourage- 
ment” the ‘Golden Treasury’ was begun, and 
under whose “advice and assistance” it was 
completed, as the anthologist says in his 
dedication of the work to the great poet. I 
was not personally acquainted with Mr. Pal- 
grave, although I had several letters from 
him at one time and another. 

I hope Mr. Esswortn will take these 
remarks in good part, and will attribute 
them to my sense of gratitude to a book to 
which I have been deeply indebted for help 
in my literary education. 

I should like to add that I think the Rev. 
H. C. Beeching’s ‘Paradise of English Poetry’ 


|is a worthy companion to the ‘Golden 


Henry Hesketh, (rector) of Charlwood, to be | 


her overseer. This Henry Halliwell was cer- 
tainly of Lancashire descent (5 S. i. 138). 
Henry Hesketh resigned the vicarage of 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 23 January, 1694, 


but he continued to hold the rectory of | 


Charl] wood, where he died 16 December, 1711. 
Henry FIsuwick. 
*Tue Lost Prerap’ (9 S. vi. 49, 274, 333: 


viii. 309).—I am very much obliged to the} 


Rev. J. Essworru for his satisfac- 
tory reply to my query at the first reference, 
and for sending Mrs. Hemans’s poem ; but I 
am sorry that before his note concludes 
surmt amari aliquid, namely, his unkind 
stricture on Francis Turner Palgrave. Mr. 
Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury ’—even the first 
edition of 1861, which, valuable as it is, is yet 


| anthology. 


Treasury’; but this contains both epic and 
dramatic, as well as lyrical poetry, and this 
was outside the plan of Mr. Palgrave’s 
JoNATHAN BovucuHier. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 

Freperick, Prince or Wares (9 viii. 
224, 306).—I have somewhere read that the 
lines on Frederick were written, or at least 
put in their present form, by the Hon. Miss 
Rollo, a sister or a daughter of the then 
Lord Rollo. M. N. G. 


Cann Orrice viii. 304).—From pre- 
vious correspondents (see 6" §. vi. 168, 293) 1 
learn that in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries there was a Cann Office at Bath, 
and that at present there is a Cann Office 
Inn in Montgomeryshire, but which is not 
named in Camden Hotten’s ‘ History of Sign- 
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boards.’ 


bearing this name, and a ferry called Cann | The present writer 


Ottice 
Smyth, 


Ferry. The late Admiral W. 
in his ‘Sailor's Word-Book,’ defines 


chimes, or ends of 


can- hooks” as things to sling a cask by the | 
its staves, and as being | the Roman sound of vas was, nor does he feel 


At Shrewsbury there was a house many more varze,and many more again vorze. 


does not see how it can 
be contended that vorze (compare sor/t) is 
| likely to convey a true impression of what 
we may conjecture (“no wise man is sure”) 


formed by reeving the two ends of a piece of | sure that even varze is quite certainly indica- 


rope or chain through the eyes of the two} 
flat hooks, and then making them fast. May 
not the building in which these “can-hooks” 
were kept have given rise to the name ? 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Crovucu Famity or Wiitsuire (9 viii. 
305).—In the thirteenth century there were 
Cruches or Crouches in Norfolk. Etymo- 
logically, the name is associated with the 
word “cross.” Cf. Crutched Friars, and 
see Bardsley’s works. But it will be of 
more interest to refer the inquirer to John 
Crouch (fl. 1660-81), Royalist verse-writer. 
He wrote an elegy on Robert Pierrepoint, 
Marquis of Dorchester. He had dedicated 
some verses to the marquis in 1662. Ina 
nominal sense Dorchester brings the surname 
within a short distance of the Wiltshire 
border ; for the town of that name is in the 
adjoining county. See ‘D.N.B.’ 

MAYALL. 

GREEK PRONUNCIATION S, vii. 146, 351, 
449 ; viii. 74, 192).—Is the fact that it is very 
“unlikely that the a of hay is anything but 
English” particularly ad rem in the inquiry 
whether we can be sure “what was the Roman 
fashion of pronouncing Latin”? It is clear 
that the conjecture is that the Roman a was 
absolutely different from the English a (and 
the Roman ¢ no doubt, too, from ‘the English 
e,and soon). The Latin word sa/ has for its 
English equivalent, with modern English 
society, the word sor/t, as to sound—though 
the letters are salt as to spe lling—while the 
Frenchman’s form of that Latin word is sel 
to this day. Now, no Frenchman would 
allow that his word was even as much 
erroneous—.¢., had strayed as far from the 
Latin original—as the English word ; and 
yet if the Frenchman fas kept the sound 
more correctly than we, there is surely some 
suspicion of an English a sound in the a of 
the Latin word sa/; and if the English a 
sound is given to the « of sa/, and is trippingly 
pronounced there, it will be found to ap 
proach very closely the English e sound, with 
a result to the ear very much like the 
French word se/, as now commonly pro- 
nounced, The Latin origin of our word “ vase” 
is vas. But what is the right pronuncia- 
tion of ‘*‘ vase”? 


Some few will say 


Can any wise man be absolutely 
Latin word vas was not pro- 


W. H. B. 


tive of it. 
sure that the I 
nounced vass by the Romans? 


Larks Frecp: Barons Down (9 8. viii. 
264).—In Somerset the common term for land 
left untilled, and overrun with weeds and 
thistles, is “a larks’ leer” or “lair ” (see ‘ West 
Somerset Word - Book,’ p. 417). We have a 
technical name for almost every state and 
condition of cultivation, as well as of neglect. 
A neglected, undrained meadow is said to be 
“all a-urn’d (run) to ruin and nexex (rushes).” 
A meadow or pasture would never come to a 
larks’ leer. The same notion of a home for 
larks seems to prevail in far-off Bishop's 
Stortford. It is possible, but I do not now 
think it probable, that our /eer or Jair may be 
lea, pronounced /ay, though it would just as 
well suit the connexion. We have a verb to 
layer or lair (see op. cit., s.v. * Layerd’). It is 
quite usual for weedy, neglected arable land 
to be a favourite place for flocks of larks. 

The “Larks Field” of Mr. GeErisH was 
doubtless at some time or other allowed to lie 
waste and grow such a crop of weeds and evil 
seeds as to become what every farmer in the 
West would well understand by the name 
the field now bears in Hertfordshire. I can- 
not account for Barons Down, but there is a 
place in this county near Dulverton so named 
in books and Ordnance maps. It is well 
known to all stag-hunters of the West, and is 
now the country home of the head master of 
Eton. Though written as above, no s is ever 
souuded by any but pedantically polite folks. 
One cannot but believe that the true name is 
Barren Down, and that a similar change has 
taken place in both localities. This explana- 
tion would probably have well suited the 
place in this county, although now it is well 
wooded ; but it is perched high on a down, 
which may have once been barren. I am 
well aware, however, that the obvi ious is often 
wrong. . ELworrny. 

P.S.—Since writing the priory I notice 
from a letter in the 7mes of this day (7 Oct.) 
that there is another Baron’s Down, near 
Lewes. 


Tue * MARSEILLAISE’(9" viii. 61, 126, 187, 
245, 287, 331).—It is quite true that we have 
had “a mass of statements ” in this discussion ; 
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but of facts, I submit, we have had ee 
deserving the name, in opposition to the | 
received belief in Rouget de I'Isle’s author- | 
ship of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ When it is sought 
to upset such a general belief, let me once 
more say, facts must be adduced, not mere 
** statements” ex parte, or at second or third | 
hand. If there be a ‘ Credo’ by Holtzmann | 
in existence, containing any phrases so like | 
those of the ‘ Marseillaise’ as to seem to have 
originated that song, pray let that ‘Credo’ 
be produced and published ; let us see it ; 
and we may yet be convinced, as no one, I 
venture to think, has hitherto been, by the 
“mass of statements” which we have seen. 
Meanwhile, we shall continue to believe in 
Rouget de I'Isle. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Jews as “Screntists” AND PHYSICIANS | 
(9% S. viii. 205).—If one considers the many 
hindrances which the Jew has had to contend 
against, the marvel is that Jews can show 
any at all. Our genuine man of science is 
Raphael Meldola. We cannot in medicine 
offer names comparable to Simpson or Lister, 
or in mathematics comparable to Newton ; 
but we can show quite a respectable list 
of men above mediocrity in medicine — 
men like Bertram Abrahams, Schorstein, 
and Nabarro ; while in mathematics we have 
quite a distinguished group —Sylvester, 
Gomperts, author of “Gomperts’ Law,” David 
Ricardo, and Numa Hartog, Senior Wrangler 
of Cambridge many years ago. Inelectricity 
we have Sir David Salomons, and in che- 
mistry my friend Gordon Salaman. In the 
study of bacteria Prof. Haffkine made his 
mark, and rendered substantial service to the 
Indian Government. Now as a matter of 
fact in two departments of science Jews 
have for generations held more than their 
own, viz., In mathematics and in medicine. 
The causes of this are simple. Hygiene and 
astronomy are so intimately correlated in 
Judaism that the study of medicine and 
mathematics was in bygone days well-nigh 
obligatory upon aspirants to communal 
preferment. Hygiene may be said to be 
three-fourths of Judaism, whose due perform- | 
ance depends upon an accurate time-table 
Most ritual observances, such as the feasts 
and fasts, rely upon fixed astronomical data | 


requiring considerable powers of calculation. 
Hence most of the great expounders of the | 
Oral Law were fine mathematicians. Ibn | 
Ezra, who flourished in the twelfth century, 
besides being a luminous Biblical critic, was 
so eminent a mathematician that (so report | 
runs) he was invited to lecture upon this 
subject to the Oxford students. Maimonides, 


the greatest Jewish philosopher, was distin- 
guished as a mathematician, and as physician 
to Saladin in Egypt in the twelfth century. 
Spinoza was a brilliant geometrician ; Moses 
Mendelssohn was clever at figures as well as 
a fine Greek scholar. The ‘Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia’ might usefully be searched by Kom 
Ompo if he requires further evidence of 
savants of Jewish origin outside this country. 
At any rate, if Jews have not yet produced 
a Newton or a Huxley, one need not despair 


lof them. A race that during the vanished 


centuries could evolve a Maimonides, a 
Spinoza, and a Heine may be counted upon 
to adorn the annals of science in due time 
with conspicuous work, equalling its achieve- 


| ments in literature, philosophy, and art. 


M. L. R. Bresvar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


I think that I am right in stating that Prof. 
Sylvester, “that eminent Johnian,” Second 
Wrangler in 1837, and Mr. Numa Hartog, 
Senior Wrangler and second Smith’s prizeman 
in 1869, were of Jewish race. 

P. J. F. 


Str Nicnortas Sita (9 §. viii. 283).—I 
think it most likely that this worthy was the 
Nicholas Smith, Esq., who was returned M.P. 
for Truro in 1593 (although then under age) 
and for Wigan in 1597-8, as he was certainly 
the Sir Nicholas Smith, Knight, M.P. for 
St. Mawesin 1614. He matriculated at Exeter 
College, Oxford, 27 November, 1590, aged 
fifteen ; B.A. 1594; entered Lincoln’s Inn 
1595. He was seated at Larkbeare in Devon, 
an estate he had acquired by purchase from 
George Hull, and was knighted at Whitehall 
23 July, 1603. His wife was Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir Ralph Horsey, of co. Dorset, who after 
his death married Sir George Parry, Knight, 
LL.D., who took out letters of administration 
to her 17 October, 1655. Sir Nicholas was son of 
Sir George Smith, of Exeter, by his first wife 
Joan, daughter of James Walker. Sir George 
—who received knighthood at Greenwich 
12 June, 1604, a year later than his son—was 
M.P. for Exeter 1604-11; Sheriff of Devon 
1613-14 ; and died in 1619. The father of Sir 
George was John Smith, Mayor of Exeter 
in 1567. I have not discovered when Sir 
Nicholas Smith died, but he had five sons 
and two daughters (see Visit. Devon, 1620). 

W. D. Pryx. 

Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


Sir Nicholas Smith was the son of Sir 
George Smith, merchant, of Madford House, 
Heavitree, Exeter, Mayor of that city in 
1586 and 1607, and Grace, daughter and 
coheir of William Viell, of Madford, near 
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Launceston. Sir Nicholas was knighted at 
Whitehall 23 July, 1603. He had one son, 
at whose death the Larkbeare property 
assed into the hands of the Eastchurch 
Family. His sister Grace married Sir Bevil 
Grenvill, and his half-sister Elizabeth Sir 
Thomas Monk, Knt., the father of General 
Monk, Ear! of Albemarle. 
Joun RApc irre. 

I think he was M.P. for Truro in 1593, 
was knighted at Whitehall on 23 July, 1603, 
and sat in Parliament for St. Mawes in 1614. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The letter appeared in the 
Western 7'imes during September last :— 
Will any of your learned readers assist me to find 


out who this person was and to what family he | 


belonged for a few generations? He was of Exeter 


College, Oxford, in 1590, and of Lincoln's Lun in | 


1599. I am assured that I am descended from his 
youngest son, Sir James, an ardent loyalist in 
Cromwell's time, who married a daughter of Sir 
Reginald Mohun, of Boconnoc, Cornwall, and who 
also purchased Canonsleigh, parish of Burlescombe, 
in North Devon. Any particulars by our new 
penny post will be most acceptable. —I remain, 
Dominick Browne. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 
W. Curzon Yeo. 
Richmond, Surrey. 
Ancient Beacons (9% viii. 305).—Mr. 
Cann Hucues will find an account of 
seventy-four beacons in Nicholson’s ‘Beacons 


of East Yorkshire,’ with illustrations by | 
George Meek (Driffield, 1887). This book, | 
having been published by subscription, is | 


ossibly not on sale, or even in the British 
Museum. ‘Britannia Depicta,’ 1736, may 
also be consulted. Isaac TAYLOR. 


For some administrative ya the 
East Riding of Yorkshire sti i 
certain “divisions” which take their names 
from the ancient beacons. An account of 
them, under the title of ‘Beacons of East 
Yorkshire, was published in 1887 in a small 
volume by Mr. John Nicholson, of Hull. 
W. C. B. 
There is an article on the ‘Sites of Local 
Beacons’ (Cumberland and Westmoreland) 
in the 7'ransactions of the Cumberland Anti- 
quarian Society, vol. xiv. A. R. C. 
“KELL” or Ketp”=A Srrinc of Water 
(9 S. viii. 305).—These names mostly occur 
in the Scandinavian districts of England, as 
is the case with Halikeld in Yorkshire, cited 
by your correspondent. This is due to their 
being usually derived from the O.N. kelda, 
modern Danish 4i/de. In Northern English 


| consists of | 


| it means a gathering of water bursting forth 
lin a strong stream from a hillside. If it 
|occurs in the south, we may refer it to the 
A.-S. celd, dative celde, as in the case of Bap- 
child, near Sittingbourne, a curious corrup- 
tion of a name appearing in a charter of 697 
as Baccancelde, which means a “ beck source.” 
| We have a similar corruption in Kildwick 
in Yorkshire, D.B. Childewie, the “ village at 
the source,” with which we may compare 
Child’s Wickham in Gloucestershire ; or the 
d may be intrusive, as is the case with Kild- 
wick Percy in the East Riding, D.B. CAilwic, 
|which is from the A.-S. cyle, a “well”; 
whence also Yarkhill in Herefordshire, a 
curious corruption of the A.-S. Geard-cylle. 
Kilham in the East Riding, where the river 
Hull rises from springs in the chalk wolds, is 
D.B. Chillun, afterwards Kyllum, apparently 
the dative plural cy/um, “at the springs.” 
Also there are about 2,700 names in Ire- 
land, and many in Scotland, where 4¢/ means 
“cell” or “church,” as Kildare, the “cell by 
the oak.” There are many where it means 
a wood, as Killiecrankie, the “wood of the 
Picts.” Isaac TAYLOR. 


As regards Yealand-Conyers, Whitaker 
says the three villages of Yealand “are 
eminently dry, and at a distance even from a 
diminutive brook.” I find no mention of any 
well there, but in the parish of Grinton in 
Swaledale (where, by the way, one of the 
Conyers family was buried in 1698) there is 
a hamlet called Keld, which was called, says 
Whitaker, “no doubt from some cold spring 
by which it was watered”; and in the 
churchyard there is an epitaph which begins 
with these lines :— 
| Near Keld’s cold stream I drew my infant breath, 
er — through life, there closed my eyes in 

death. 


ConsTANCE RussELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 

By consulting a good Ordnance map it 
will be seen that the word fell or keld 
frequently occurs in North and East York- 
shire. The entry under seld in ‘N.E.D.’ is 
well worth looking at. W. C. B. 


Suoppy Brxprnes (9 vi. 226 ; 
viii. 270).—AYEAHR’s criticism is amusing ; at 
the same time I[ think what the three depart- 
ments referred to do is quite the right thing. 
If the volumes are not stitched in cloth for 
issuing to the several departments, they 
must be stitched in paper. To bind them 
within a year of being printed is to risk the 
print being transferred in binding, especially 
with the English binder’s habit of over-press- 
| ing books. Some good is gained by a volume 
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being used in cloth covers before binding. 
Moreover, the cloth covers last for many 
years unless ina public library. The alterna- 
tive is to keep the volume for six months or 
a year, and then issue it bound to the 
department AYEAHR patronizes. 

THOMAs. 


Miscellaneous, 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. Supplement. Vol. Ill. How— 
Woodward. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

THe great national task begun under the charge of 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, and continued under that of 

Mr. Sidney Lee, is now completed, and the * Dic- 

tionary of National Biography,’ Supplement and 

all, is in the hands of the public. All that remains 
to be issued is a general index to the entire work, 
which will nec essarily add to the facility of refer- 
ence. The commendable punctuality observable 
through many consecutive years has been main- 
tained to the close, and the production within the 
time allowed of the last volume, which includes 
the life of Queen Victoria, is a four de force. This 
life, which is all but the last in the volume, oc- 
cupies some 110 pages, or more than double the 
space assigned to Shakeape are, and so is, of course, 
as regards length, much the most important bio- 
graphy in the work. In the case of one who has so 
recently departed, who has, moreover, exercised so 
san influence upon the thou; ght, senti- 
ment, and aspiration of the empire, the abandon- 
ment of the general rule of proportion was inevit- 
able. The reader is to be congratulated upon 
the fact that conditions existed rendering such 
neglect of proportion imperative. No: iuthoritative 
or indeed considerable life of Queen Victoria 
previously existed, and the present biography, 
which is in every sense a mel 2 wilk answer all 
purposes of the student. It is, of course, essential 
to the scheme that men of all classes—lawyers, 
statesmen, soldiers, journalists—of to-day, concern- 
ing some of whom be wks will hereafter be written, 
should be assigned more space than they would have 
been held to merit had they lived a couple of cen- 
turies ago. Mr. Sidney Lee’s accomplishment is 
beyond praise. Rising from a first perusal of the 
life, we tind it admirable alike in accuracy, com- 
prehensiveness, arrangement, and style. A memoir 
which can, as we have proved, be read with undying 
interest, has, so far as wecan detect, no blemish. It 
is not all eulogy. Weare tol l that Queen Victoria 
in the early years of her reign ‘‘ was of an imperious, 
self-reliant, and somewhat wilful disposition.” Of 
her immediate predecessors Mr. Lee writes, with 
curious outspokenness and lack of reverence: ** Since 
the [nineteenth] century began there had been 
three Kings of England—men all advanced in years 
—of whom the first was an imbecile, the second a 
profligate, and the third little better than a buffoon.” 

The description of the Queen’s early days has re- 

markable narrative charm. Mr. Lee is also respon- 

sible for the lives of Cosmo Manuche, or Manucci, 
and George Warrington Steevens (1869-1900), the 
latter a brilliant journalist, one of the victims of the 

Boer invasion of Natal. Mr. Lee estimates very 

highly the work accomplished by him i his short 


Dictionary of 


and adventurous career, and, though holding that 
the conditions under which Steevens wrote gave 

**the reader the uncomfortable impression of a man 
straining after effect,” thinks that a premature 
death prevented the fultilment of high literary pro- 
mise. To Maunuche, the Cavalier dramatist, Italian 
by birth, the known rhe of three dramas, are 
assigned, on the authority of Bishop Percy, nine 
manuscript plays in the library of the Marquis of 
Northampton at Castle Ashby. 

The feeling we expressed concerning the two pre- 
vious volumes of the Supplement 1s even more 
strongly conveyed in the concluding volume, in 
which the deaths recorded are naturally even more 
recent. We cannot go on quoting names, but close 
together, in death as in life, are those twin Presidents 
of the Royal Academy, Lord Leighton and Sir John 
Everett Millais, whose disappearance atlected the 
world of social intimacies as much as that of art. 
Once more we seem to be in the presence, rubicund 
and benign, of Sir Frank Loc aha or to hear the 
brilliant paradoxes of Henry Duff Traill, delivered 
with that half stammer which was as pleasingly cha- 
racteristic of his style as of that of the previous and 
kindred humourist Charles Lamb. No time is there 
for such retrospections. Among the biographies in 
the volume that of John Ruskin stands prominent. 
In writing the life of Millais the late Cosmo Monk- 
house does not seem to have had access to all the 
materials concerning Millais’s connexion with the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement and its influence on his 
art which are in existence. Mr. Mackail’s pleas- 
ingly written and sympathetic life of William 
Morris deals, at length scarcely adequate, with the 
conditions attendant on his first appearance as a 
poet. Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson was, as is 
stated, ‘‘an ardent and devoted champion of total 
abstine nee,” but only in his later life. beth middle 
life was reached he had, as many pleasantly remem- 
ber, a convivial turn. Alastair Ruadh Macdonell 
(17257-1761), otherwise Pickle the Spy, is one of 
those omitted from the previous volumes and now 
given. Mr. T. F. Henderson supplies something 
like a possible palliation of his infamy. In his life 
of Thomas Hughes the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies 
almost invariably calls him Tom Hughes, which is 
now scarcely expedient, though the author of ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days’ was often so styled during 
his life. In none of these cases are we hinting at 
censure. Mr. Leslie Stephen supplies the lives of 
his old friend and coadjutor James Payn and of 
Henry Sidgwick; Prof. Weldon that of Huxley; 
Mr. Austin Dobson that of Locker- Lampson ; Dr 
Garnett treats of the unattractive personality of 
Coventry Patmore; and Prof. Tylor deals with 

General Pitt-Rivers. 


The Poetry of Robert Burns. Edited by William 
Ernest Henley and Thomas F. Henderson. 4 vols. 
(Edinburgh, Jack.) 

ON the appearance of the successive volumes of the 

“Centenary Edition” of the poetry of Robert Burns, 

edited by Messrs. Henley and Henderson, and pub- 

lished with great typographic val luxury by Messrs. 

Jack, we drew attention to it as an ideal work, 

fulfilling every requirement of the scholar, the man 

of taste, and the general reader (see 8" 8. ix. 258; 

x. 167; xi. 179; xii. 278). At these references will 

be found a full account of the merits of what we 

persist in regarding as the best edition in existence, 
and of the spirit in which the editors have pro- 
ceeded. The work was then in library form, and 
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was calculated to grace any shelves. On our own 
it occupies a position of honour. Messrs. Jack 
have now issued a popular edition, also in four 
volumes, uniform as regards the nature of its con- 
tents, and differing only as regards the size and the 
illustrations. This also is a beautiful work, the 
slightly reduced size of which renders it more con- 
venient to handle. We have not compared the 
two issues page by page, but have glanced admir- 
ingly over the new, and detected no difference as 
regards text or contents from the previous. We 
commend this impression to those who do not 
possess the earlier, and regard it, among other 
things, as one of the prettiest and most attractive 
gift-books of the season. In its new shape it is 
destined to a wide popularity. Those desiring to 
know the arrangement of the work and the nature 
of the text may turn to the references to our own 
columns which we supply. 


Dr. A. Leerer, M.A., Warden of Trinity College, 
Melbourne, has issued from the press of C. E. 
Bristow, Adelaide, a valuable and appreciative 
paper on Henry Bradshaw, which he read before 
the Adelaide Conference of the L ibrary Association 
of Australasia. The title of this is A Srholar 
Librarian. 


Dr. Brusurrevp, F.S.A., has reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Literature, and Art 
the third part of his deeply interesting and very 
valuable Ra/eghana. 


Botices to Corresyoudents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Roadie: the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Cyrit (“Cold Harbour”).—Consult 8™ 8. xii. 482, 
18 Dec., 1897. 

CorriGenpda.—P. 329, col. 2, 1. 22 from bottom, for 
* FL” read L/, and for “‘ assertion” read dificulty ; 

334, ‘Author of Poem Wanted,’ references, for 
*249” read 247. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communic ations should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Que ries ’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The P ublis her ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
]200KS.—CLEMENT S. PALMER, An'iquarian 

Bookseller, 47, Longley Road, Tooting, 8.W. Libraries and Small 
Collections of Books Purchased. CATALOGUES post free. Old and 
Searce 
Rooks —ALL OUT. OF- PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 
as the most expert Rookfinders extant Please state wants.—BKAKERS 
Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


JR00KS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every deseri ption 
Libraries and smaller Collections careful y Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packingand Kemoval arranged for. Val uations made 
for Probate, &c.—Auction Kooms, 115 Chancery Lane. Estab 1809 


J0NKS, RARE and OUT of PRINT, SUPPLIED. 

Viease state wants CATALOGUES free Libr aries ind Small 

of Kooks Purchased for Cash ne « <t Special 
List of Wants free —HULLAND CO., Book Merchants Hirm ingham 


AGENCY FORK AMEKICAN KOOKS 

(> P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
. BOOKSELLERS 

of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, New York, and 44, BEDFORD STREET 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excelient facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDAKD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 


BOUKS 
Catalogues sent on application 


(JULLE TON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
for Searches and Authentic Information respecting 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND FAMILY DESCENTS 
with a Separate Department for the Artistic Production of 
HERALDIC PAINTING AND ENGRAVING 


Book-Plates, Seals, Dies, Signet Rings Livery Battons, Crested Note 
Paper, Visiting and Invitation Cards, &c 


92, PICCADILLY LONDON opposite the Green Park 


‘THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADENHALL PRESS. Lid Publi shers and Printers 


50, Leaaennall! Street. London 
Contains hairiess paper. over which the pen slips with perfert 
treecom Sixpence each. 5s. ver aozen. rulea or plain. New Pocket 
Size. 3s. per dozen, ruied or piain 
Authors should note that The Leadennall Press, Li’. cannot be 
responsible for the ices of MSS. by fire or otnerwise. Duplicate copies 
enouild be retaimec. 


WTiICKPHAST PASTE is HEAPS better than 
\ Guam for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers. &c 4d. and 1s. with 
strong. usefal Brush nota Toy Sena two stamps toe cover postage 


for a sampie Bottie. inciading Krush Factory. Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leadenhall Street B.C Of all Stationers. Stickpnast Paste sticks 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BY ROYAL WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT 
TO HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VIL. 


Schweppes Soda: 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lithia, 
Lemonade, Tonic-Water, Ginger Beer, Dry Ginger 
Ale, kc.,&c.) have been celebrated for overacentury. 


Schweppes Mineral Waters are always 
the Standard of Comparison. 


SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, 
In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. 


Scuweprss, urp., Matvern, 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, SYDNEY, and MELBOURNE. 
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ARCHASOLOGICAL PAPERS. 


The ANNUAL INDEX 
LOGICAL PAPERS for the year 1900 
will be ready on December 2. Orders 
should be forwarded to the Publishers 
without delay. 


Copies of the Annual Issues, 1891 to 1899 
inclusive, are available. Price 1s. net 
each. 


CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE of 


MODERN HISTORY a.p. 400-1870. Compiled and 
arranged by M. MORISON with the assistance of R. S. 
RAIT, M.A., New College, Oxford. 160 pp., about 
15 in. by 12in. 12s. 6d. net. 

Contents :— Parallel Vertical Tables—Genealogical Tables 
—Ruling Monarchs—General Chart of Ancient and Modern 
History—Index— Maps —Europe showing the Barbarian In- 
vasions: Europe, a.p. 451; Kurope, a.p. 476; Europe, 
a.D. 500; Europe, A.D. 768-814; Europe, ap 62; Kurope 
showing the spread of Christianity, circa 1000; Europe, 
a.D. 1360; Europe, aD. 1448; Europe, 1740; Central 
and Eastern Europe, 1814-1863. 


*," A Specimen Volume will be sent on approval through any 
Bookseller in town or country. 


Schoolmaster.—‘* This is a most valuable book of reference 
for teachers and students of history......We can heartily 
recommend it as a work of real usefulness.” 

Publishers’ Circular, — Merits warm praise....../ An im- 
portant feature is the number of excellent maps...... As a 
comprehensive survey it could hardly be over commended.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A most valuable book, and almost deserves 
the adjective ‘monumental.’ It is a compendium of his- 
torical dates viewed from almost every possible aspect. No 
student should think his shelves complete withcut this 
uniquely valuable book.” 


The CHRONOLOGY of INDIA. 


From the Karliest Times to the Beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century. By MABEL C. DUFF. Demy 
8vo, 15s. net. 


The PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. 


Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER. Crown 8vo, 4 vols. 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each vol. 21s. net. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS at the 


REFORMATION, 1546-48. By A. F. LEACH, M.A. 
F.s.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


The COMMUNE of LONDON, and 


other Studies. By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A. Demy 
8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 


A HISTORY of EDUCATION. By 


THOMAS DAVIDSON, Author of ‘ Aristotle and the 
Ancient Educational Ideals,’* Rousseau and Education 
according to Nature,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Limrrep, 
2, Whiteball Gardens, Westminster, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, in demy 8vo, bound in buckram, 
and printed on good paper, with broad margin 
for Notes, price 1/. 7s. 6d. net, 


The New (FIFTEENTH) Volume 


BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books 
have been Sold at Auction, the Titles and Descrip- 
tions in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, the Names of 
the Purchasers, and Special Notices containing the 
Prices for the Season, from October, 1900, to July, 
1901. 

** * Book-Prices Current ’ is atrustworthy guide and a refer- 
ence book of the greatest value.”— Atheneum. 

Some of the earlier Volumes of ‘ Book - Prices 
Current’ are out of print, and greatly advanced in 
price, Information concerning these can be had on 
application to the Publisher ; the more recent ones 
can stiil be had at the published price. 


*.* An Index to the First Ten Volumes of 


BOOK- PRICES CURRENT has been 


published, price 21s. net, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, and illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


WHO KILLED AMY ROB- 


SART? Being some Account of her Life and Death at 
Cumnor, with Remarks on Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Kenil- 
worth.’ By PHILIP SIDNEY, F.R.Hist.S. 
“For historical students the book must have a deep 
interest.” — Catholic Times. 
“* Mr. Sidney has arranged his matter admirably, and th 
book is interesting.” —Outlook. 


In feap. folio, price 2s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS ina PEDIGREE, 


and FAMILY RECORD. By SPENCER A. WOOL 


WARD 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, and illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


A PERFECT PRINCE: _ the 


Story of the England of Alfred the Great. By 
FREDERIC B. JEFFERY. 

‘*Mr. Jeffery bas produced a delightfully readable life- 
history of King Alfred. The reader who studies the pages 
of his book from first to last will not regret the time so 
spent.” — Rock, 

NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


TITUS and LYSANDER: a 


Comedy in Five Acts. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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STANDARD BOOKS» FOR THE LIBRARY. 


By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCES- 


SION of JAMES the SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
with LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. In One Volume. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 


2 vols. crown Svo, 5s. 


“SILVER LIBRARY” ED(TION. With Portrait and 4 [lustrations 
to the ‘ Lays.’ Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 


SPEECHES, and POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. C wn 2s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. 
Illustrated by G. Scharf. Feap. d4to, 10s. 6d. 
BIJOU BDITION. 18mo, 2s. 6d gilt top. 
POPULAR EDITION. Feap. 4to, 6d. sewed; Is. cloth. 
Iitustrated by J. KR. Weguelin. Crown Svo, 3s. net, cloth extra, gilt 


6d. 


es 
ANNOTATED EDITION. Feap. 8vo, ls. sewed; 1». 6d. cloth. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. each 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 
CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown Svo, 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3». 6d. each. 


The ENGLISH IRELAND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
CABINET EDITION. 3 vols. crown S8vo, 18s 
POPULAR EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10+. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN in the SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, by 5 Photogravures and 16 other 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


in in the 


The COUNCIL of TRENT. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d 
OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies, 


With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


CAESAR: a Sketch, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown Svo, 7s. ; 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition By PETER 
MARK ROGET, M.D. F.K.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged 
and Improved, partly from the Author's Notes, and with a Full 
Index, by the Authar’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo, 
Ws. 6¢. 


| 


" the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. 
LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


LIBRARY 8 Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 
Vols. Ilt. and IV., 1760-17 36s.; Vols. V. and VI 1." 1784-17 03, 36s. 
Vols. VIL. and VIIL., 1703 36s 


CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND 
IRELAND. 56 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net e 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown Svo, ls net. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of 
of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


The MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
CABINET EDITION. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 


in 


7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
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